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MILITARY AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC SECURITY 


GENERAL URGES IMPROVEMENT OF ARMY YOUTHS 
Hanoi THANH NIEN in Vietnamese No 2, Feb 82 pp 2-7 


[Article by Major General Tran Van Phac, Deputy Director of the Political General 
Department of the Vietnam People's Army: "So That Youths Can Do a Good Job of 
fulfilling Their Sacred Obligation to Defend the Homeland” 


(Text Being steadfast before all enemies and fighting resolutely for the in- 
dependence and freedom of the homeland is a heroic tradition of the Vietnamese 


people. 


Since ancient times, every time our country has beenthe victim of aggression our 
entire population has arisen as one, ready to sacrifice in combat to defend the 
homeland. Youths have always stood in the front ranks of that powerful army. 


Carrying on the heroic tradition of the preceding generations of youths, for 
nearly 40 years generations of youths, under the leadership of the Party and our 
beloved Uncle Ho, have taken up arms to fight for the enterprise of national 
liberation. After fighting Japan and France they fought the U.S. They brought 
about the glorious August Revolution, the renowned Dien Bien Phu victory, and 
the great victory of the General Offensive of the spring of 1975, which began the 
era of the homeland being completely independent, unified, and advancing to 
socialism. 


Warriors who defend the homeland in the new period: 


Not long after our total victory over the U.S. imperialists, before we had time 
to heal the wounds of war, the Chinese great nation expansionists and hegemonists 
crdered their reactionary lackeys, the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique, to start a new 
war on our southwestern border, then started a war of aggression on our northern 
border. Responding to our Party's appeal, the generation of youths who had 
wrestled with the U.S. on all battlefields, side-by-side with the generation which 
had just joined the ranks of the army, again set out to fight to stop the enemy 
and defend the homeland. With profound hatred of the enemy, ardent patriotism, 
and noble international proletarianism, the young warriors, playing the assault 
role, along with our entire population and entire army won a glorious victory. 
Within a period of only 80 days they brilliantly defeated both wars of aggres- 
sion started by the Chinese reactionaries, solidly defended the socialist Viet- 
namese homeland, fulfilled our international obligation to the fraternal Kampu- 
chean people, and created the most solid allied battlefield postion ever of the 
three Indochinese people. 








iring tne past 5» years nundreds of thousands of youths, in both the rural and 
irban areas, have joined the army, traversed the jungles, went to the coast, went 
ip to the border, went out to the islands, went to laos andj Kampuchea, went to 
t spearneads of the struggle, and bravely encountered the enemy on the front 
line, at the border. Everywhere youths have been in the vanguard. Despite all 
sacrifices and hardships, they have overcome all challenges and gone all-out 
to fulfill all missions. Endeavoring to study and train and maintaining a high 
degree of readiness to fight and win victory, our army’s youths have also actively 
engaged in production labor and contributed, along with the people of the entire 
mation, to building the material bases of socialism and the new life. It may be 
Said that in the great turning point of the revolution, the army‘s youths are, 
along with the rest of the nation's youths, worthily following in the footsteps 
of their fathers and elder brothers, and are fulfilling the glorious mission of 
today’s youths. 


If tnose fine contributions have caused us to have even more affection for anil 
confidence in our youths, in the present generation, their weaknesses and the 
thines youths do not yet do well cannot but cause us to worry and thing. 


‘he army's youths have made efforts to increase the fighting strength of the 

armed forces, but not all of them are up to the present missions of the revolu- 
tion, missions which demand tnat our army urgently advance to a professional, 
modern status and become an army with a high degree of concentration and unity and 
very strict discipline, an army that can master military science and technology 
and master equipment, weapons, and war faciiities in order to defeat all enemies 
under all complicated war situaticns. 


With regard to the Beijing reactionaries, although our army's youths have matched 
strength with them once before and hate them, many of them do not yet fully 
understand the extremely cruel, insidious nature of those traditional enemies. 
Altnough disastrously defeated in both wars, theyare still unwilling to abandon 
their basic, long-range scheme. Theyare closely allying with the U.S. imperial- 


ists and the other reactionary powers to oppose the world revolutionary movement 
and oppose Marxism-Leninism, and especially to oppose the Soviet Union and Viet- 
vam. They are seeking ways to carry out a multi-faceted war of destruction, in 


pes of weakening and eventually annexing Vietnam and the other two Indochinese 
countries and use them as a staging area from which to expand into the entire 
resion and advance to the implementation of their counterrevolutionary global 
trategy. They are both endeavoring to sabotage us in all regards and preparing 
a war of aggression on a larger scale. 


A heroic people, we are determined to defeat them, as we have done many times in 
aistory, and as our forefathers did in the past we have gloriously defeated them. 
Sut in order to cope with an expansionist with such ambition and perfidy, our 
entire population, especially youths, must profoundly realize the importance of 
the mission of defending the homeland, a strategic mission that is both urgent 
and long-range and has a life-or-death significance with regard to our country's 
future. That requires all youths to regard the mission of defending our nation as 
a sacred duty of youths, the noble raison d'etre of all young men and women, who 
are always ready to enthusiastically set out to enlist to defend the homeland, 
just as in the past hundreds of thousands of young men and women volunteered to 
fieht France and the U.S. to liberate the nation. 
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1. present, in the mission of defending the nemelanmi am also on the socialist 
onstruction front a considerable number of youths have wavered before the common 
iitriculities of our country, have been hesitant, have calculated their personal 
advantage or ilcss, and have lessened their will to fight in the new phase of the 
revolution. They do not yet realize that the truths of the era -- national in- 
lcpendence and socialism -- and the ideals of youths are one in the same, as 
comrade Le Duan, General Secretary of the Party, has said. Therefore, in order 
o have soclalism ami well-being it is necessary to build socialism, endeavor and 
cacrifice, and devote one’s life to that noble revolutionary enterprise. Only 
there Oy can young peopae be worthy of the vanguard position and historic role of 
youths: taking the lead in the great undertaking of socialist construction, for 

well-being of all the people today and also tomorrow. 


An important requirement thet has becn posed for youths who enter the army is 

that they acquire a disciplined way of life. In addition to the youths who have 
become well-disciplined there are youths who, because they are not yet close to 
the army and to the mission of defending the homeland, because they lack 
fortitude, amd because they do not yet fully realize the importance of discipline 
-- the strength of the army -- and do not have sufficient consciousness of collec- 
Live mastership, have engaged in undisciplined acts, been lax in carrying out 
orders, been negligent in study, and not fulfilled the missions assigned then. 
Jome have even violated discipline, which has exerted an adverse affect on the 
people‘s confidence in the arny. 


Those youths do not yt understand that an army with strong combat strength must 
be an army with strict discipline, and also do not yet clearly realize what a 
civilized way of life is, or what the noble life of the new socialist mn is. 
They should not incorrectly understand freedom as doing whatever they please. 
They should not have unwholsome tastes or life styles, recreation, and clothing 
styles, which are strage and foreign to the fine traditions of our people and to 
the disciplined w y of a revolutionary army, and mistake them for things that are 
fine and modern. 


‘he negative phenomena among our youths -- including the youths in the army -- 
and in society in general have - used conside.able difficulties and limited the 
maximum development of our soldiers and people in the enterprise of building 
the nation and defending the homeland. 


The number of backward, wayward youths is not very large, but it is worrisome that 
there are still some good youths, as well as cadres and Party members, who do 

not have a clear-cut attitute toward distinguishing right and wrong, and who do 
not yet struggle resolutely and criticize severeiy. Positive steps must be taken 
to overcome those negative phenomena. 


Therefore, if we must more strongly develop the good, attractive things regarding 
youths we must also discover the reasons for and take steps to completely 
eliminate the ugly, negative things regarding youths. 


Ur course, Some youths have become negative and have failed to keep up with the 
advance of the new revolutionary phase because they lack the will to steel 








, and strive for the good and the attractive. They are unwilling to 
viy tne noble traditions of our people and of the preceding generations. They 
fail to accept education by the group on by people who have gone before them and 
nave precious revolutionary experience. We cannot regard lightly the profound, 
trorw influence of the backward, pie oe way of life of small-scale production, 
f olsonous vestiges of neocolonialism, and the wily psychological warfare of 
sninese expansionists and hegemonists, which have had a rather strong effect 
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But ina subjective sense, the leaders ani commanders in the arny, the Youth Union 
cadres, and the cadres of the sectors and circles must reconsider their responsi- 
bllity toward the present generation of youths. We are in part responsible for 
the ood things about youths. We are also partly responsible for the unattractive 
aspects of cur youths. Frankly speaking, in the people’s armed forces there are, 
in addition to the concern shown by the Party conmittee echelons and the cadres 
for tne all-round education of youths, some Party organizatiors, and leadership- 
command cadres -- even cadres engaged directly in Youth Union work -- who have 
not devoted all of their hearts, minds, and time to carring for youths. Many 
people do not yet fully realize the strategic importance of the youth work, do not 
yet truly reach youths by means of their love and responsibility, and do not 

ok to understand the characteristics of youths, correctly evaluate the 
strenetnc, weaknesses, genuine aspirations and dreams, and mistakes youths are 
likely to make, in order to educate youths and arrange for tnem to participate in 
correct activities. 


In ducating and organizing youths, a very important matter is the exemplary acts 
of the older people, of leaders and commanders, and of cadres and Party members. 
Sy means of their fine qualities and their unfledging contribution to the revolu- 
tion, many cadres have been fine models with great persuasive force wit! regard to 
youths. But some cadres have not been exemplary in revolutionary work or in life, 
and tue not practice what they preach. Furthermore, some comrades have denigrat- 
ine, dogmatic, paternalistic, militaristic attitudes toward youths and therefore 
wave sot been able to bring out the straightforwardness, boldness, and creativity 
of youths and have restricted the progress of youths, created a feeling of pes- 
simiom among youths, and weakened their confidence in older people and in the 
.caders and commanders. 


ently, in the political life of youths in the army, in addition to bringing out 
the positive aspects of youths the weaknesses of youths, and of the leaders 
and commanders, have been pointed out so that they can be overcome and so that 
youths can clearly understand their responsibilities and rights, clearly under- 
stand their path of advance in the revolution, and enable the leaders and comman- 
ders to clearly realize their responsibilities and learn profound lessons regar- 
ing the youth work. 


However, that is still a matter about which we must continue to devote much 
thought in order to do an even better job, and which we must to resolve funda- 
sentally and positively, for both the present and the future. Therefore, with 
remam to specific individuals the ranks of youths change with time as one 
eeneration succeeds another, and their characteristics and needs continually 
develop according to the historic circumstances. The leadership and command ranks 
also change according to law. 








requirements of the present revolutionary missions demand that we carry out 


ue youtt: work actively, positivsly, and comprehensively, in both the short 
range and the long mange, and go all-out to bring about a new transformation 
mone youths, and raise youths to the level of the era, the requirenents of 


Ouliding a professional, modern army, andthe sacred mission of defending the 


fo further develop the will and strength of youths: 


, adcition to the Party ami state organizations, the H> Chi Minh Communist Youth 
ii, the other mass organizations, the schools, the parents and the older bro- 
vers and sisters in each family, the leaders and commanders, and the people 
enpaged in youth work in the army must urgently affirm their responsibility 
toward youths in the army and youths throughout the nation, toward both the pre- 
wnt seneration of youths and the future generations. 
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ae muct reach youths by means of our responsibility and love, know how to evaluate 
youtns objectively and scientifically, highly respect and have confidence in 
youtns, and carefully nurture what is inherently good and attractive in youths, 
wiile realizing all of the weaknesses of youths in order to give all-out assis- 
‘lance to help them overcome those weaknesses, and create all necessary conditions 
for youths to fulfill their historic mission. We do not pamper youths, but must 
avoid being crude and blackening the precious special features of youths or cause 
them to lose self-confidence and enthusiasm for struggle. 


Our country’s young generation are the masters of the country’s future, people who 
directly defend the homeland and build socialism and communism. Therefore, we 
must first of all enable youths to be deeply conscious of socialist and communist 
ideals, Usroughly understand the laws of social development, and be conscious 

that communist ideals have scientific bases, in order to have strong belief in 

the farty’s revolutionary undertaking and regard striving fcr communist ideals as 
their moble reason for living. Education must be very meticulous, patient, and 
persistent, and include each youth group and individual. Ali organizations and 
individuals must work tohether harmoniously to educate youths from the time they 
are still young. 


Gonsclousness of revolutionary goals and ideals and of socialist patriotism on 
the part of youths must be manifested by means of real revolutionary activities, 
by outstanding fulfilling their duty and responsibility of building and defendii 
the homeland, and by the socialist way of life and the new, noble way of life of 
our people. 


Youths must be active and creative, their consciousness of collective mastership 
must be developed, and their collective mastership role must be respected. If 
that ils to be accomplished it is necessary to encourage freedom of thought so 

that youths will speak freely of their thoughts and difficulties and express their 
opinions. On that basis we must help them distinguish between right and wrong 

and Know how to solve their own problems. We absolutely must not be crude or 
undemocratic toward youths. Under the new circumstances, the youths of today have 
many needs and aspirations which differ from those of the previous generations of 
youths. We must frankly inform the youths of the reasons for the difficulties 

















and «ncourage them to, along witl. society as a whole, resolve those difficulties 
ndeavoring to overcome the commen, most basic difficulties of the population 
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as a whole and of the entire revolutionary undertaking. 


The outstanding cnaracteristics of youths are that they are sensitive to new 
things and often think about things that are happening. We must continually and 


promptly teach them theory, current events, policies the socio-political situa- 
tion,etc. so that they can have better understarding, and guide the youths so 
that they can have correct thinking a: © ~*ions. 

lt is necessary to enable youths to have correct viewpoints and a noble socialist 
way of life, so that they can clearly recognize the ignoble, ugly way of life 
and oppose it. The noble way of life is the way of life of the new socialist 
Mat, the “one for all” way of life, knowing how to sacrifice in battle for noble 


ideals, Knowing how to defend the truth, and living a cultured life -- one that 
is tied in with the collective, with love and respect for the people, one's 
somrades, and one’s fellow unit members -- and a disciplined lifes: being 
exemplary and strict in obeying and defeniing state laws, army discipline, ani 
“ocial order and security. 


ivnoble way of life is the individual, selfish way of life, thinking only of 
ne: and not the collective, not caring at all for common order, demanding 
personal enjoyment, pursuing material wealth, lightly regarding virtue, morality, 
und fine traditions, amd being uncultured, crude, and absurd. That bad way of 


life is fertile ground for the sabotage of the thought, sentiment, and way of life 
of youths and for spoiling and corrupting youths. In their plot to sabotage the 


Viet:amese revolution in all regards, one of the important schemes of the enemy is 
Lo - psychological warfare and the unwholesome way of life to attack our youths. 
vot traps, stimulate ignoble lust, revive in the south and even in the north 

the vestiges of the decadent culture of U.S. neocolonialism in the south, entice 
youths to adopt a lewd, materialistic, decadent way of life, place money, good 
food, attractive clothing, carousing, dating, and individual enjoynent above all, 
and think nothing of duty, responsibility, revolution, or the homeland. We should 
. actual events in our country and even in such foreign countries as Poland to 
enable youths to clearly realize the enemy's sabotage of the revolution and of 
vi wong: so that even people who have been bewitched, been disoriented, or lost 

' nthusiasm, to awaken, know right from wrong and resolutely, along with 
the 6 cutive rarty, population, and army, smash all enemy sabotage and eliminate 
all vestiges of the ugly, poisonous culture of the outmoded society. 


If tne youth work is to achieve real results, it is important that we combine 
education with action. In addition to inspiring and encouraging youths we must 
assign them specific tasks. As Lenin taught, "The young generation can study 
communism only after their education and study have gradually been tied in with 
the unrelenting struggle of the proletariat and workers against the old society 
of the exploiters."* 


Sverything we teach youths, from ideals, the purpose of life, will determination, 
a spirit of labor, consciousness of organization and discipline, the new morality, 





* Lenin, Collected Works, Su That Publishing House, 1959, p. 356. 
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ind tne new way of life, to the development of positive factors, opposition to 
negative phenomena, etc., must be applied to actual life and manifested in the 
form of action movements with real effectiveness, in order to cause }) .uths to be 
entnustastic. clearly realize the results of their work, and, have confidence 

in thelr capabilities and hood points. Only thereby can the revolutionary ethics 
Studied by youths truly penetrate everyone. All actions -- study training, 
work, obligatory labor, military service, opposition to negativism, and sports and 
artistic activities -- must be organized into movements with a seething spirit, 
ind it is necessary to create progressive models on which youths can base then- 
selves. All youth activities must be meticulously organized and guided, be 
ippropriate to the psychological and physiological characteristics of youths, 

ne out the initiative and creativity of youths, and be combined with work, the 
ising of levels, ami useful, attractive play and relaxation, in order to create 
enthusiastic atmosphere, and enable youths ti feel enthusiastic and not be 
~oercive, heavy, or formalistic. 
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de encourage youths to, for the sake of noble revolutionary ideals, always oc- 
cupy vanguard, assault positions. But we must, on the other hand, go all-out 

to care for the youths’ living conditions. We cannot allow youths to suffer 
innecessary deprivations or deprivations caused subjective reasons on the part 
of commanders and leaders, such as poor management, careless organization, irre- 
ponsibllity, waste, corruption. We dco not pamper youths or have a rightist 
attitude toward their errors, but in addition to training and education we must 
pay adequate attention to the legitimate needs of youths with regani to working, 
training, and living conditions, sentiments, psychological, and interests. 


Youths respect and love the generation of their fathers and older brothers, are 
always prepared to accept the responsibilities assigned by that generation, andi 
want the older generation, the cadres, and the Party members to set examples they 
can study. That is a very legitimate, very revolutionary demand. Therefore, our 
cadres, larty members, and older people must be truly exemplary in their con- 
sclousness, thought, and action. It is very important that words be matched by 
iction. Our Party members and cadres can have a persuasive force with regani 

to youths only when they see that we set an example in practicing what we preach, 
the ethics we expound, and the things we urge youths to do -- even the swallest 
things -- with regard to devotion, enjoyment, service, and work. Exemplary 
workers, commanders, and cadres are people who mingle with the masses and do not 
separate themselves from the younger generation. Even thougn they are advanced 
in age they can be very close to and fully understand youths, be part of the move- 
ments and activities of youths, create conditions for the positive deeds of 
youths, respect and develop the collect!ve mastership right of youths, listen 
attentively to criticism, admit and pvomptly correct deficiencies, and avoid 
paternalistic, militaristic, coercive, or prejudicial attitudes toward youths. 


“ulflll responsibilities toward youths: 
ur larty has assigned the People’s Army the mission of being a great school for 


educating and training youths in all regards, thus contributing importantly to 
enabling youths to become the new socialist man. 











n carrving out tnat important responsibility the army has achieved a nunber of 
notable results, tut has not yet met the requirements of the new situation and 
missions. In recent political activities regarding youths, the leadership-coz- 
mand ecnelons and the youth cadres have sternly pointed out that although the arny 
is an ideal school, a collective with a leadership and command system and a tight 
organizational system, and with good conditions for challenging and steeling 
youths and nelping them to rapidly mature, the youth work has not received 
adequate attention and must be further promoted, with a spirit of “fulfilling all 
responsibilities toward youths. I believe that iv is necessary to do an even 
vetter job of training youths and of caring for their material ani spiritual lives 
in omer to enable the army to truly be a school for youths, the beloved big 
familly of the cadres and men, and the close brother of youths. 


“urthermore, the actual situation clearly indicates that the youth work cannot be 
assiened to any one sector or organization, even the Ho Chi Minh Communist Youth 
Union, which is the organizaticn specializing in youth proselyting, but must be 
a common endeavor of society as a whole, with close coordination on the part of 
the iarty and state organizations, the sectors, the circles, the mass organiza- 
tlons, the localities, and the families. The army alone cannot do a good job of 
educating, encouraging, ami organizing youths to fulfill their mission cf defend- 
ing the homeland, or of training youtns in the army to become good cadres ani 
enlisted men. That is a “conveyor belt” all steps of which, from the education of 
eniliren in nursery schools to the time when youths, having reached military 
service age, enter the first classroom of the big school that is the army -- the 
“recemit training center” -- as well as the steps, must be carried out with high 
juallty so that the youths can have sufficient conditions for fulfilling their 
mission of defending the homeland. The training of youths in the army is only one 
link of that “conveyor belt, only the continuation of the education of youths in 
a military environment, in a special school which trains for the army cadres 
and men who can fulfill the mission of defending the homeland, and then, when 
they are sent back to the localities are good workers in the sectors and key 
adres in tne enterprise of national construction. So that the army can do a good 
‘ob of being a biz school for youths, it must have the important support of the 
ectors and circles, especially the Ho Chi Minh Communist Youth Union, by means of 
their continually doing a good job of preparing the youths ideologically and 
reanigationally to enter the army. They must also continue to be concerned for 
velping the army materially, morally,and in all other ways, sponsor and make 
friends with troops, encourage ard criticize the troops, and do a good job of 
implementing the army's moar area policy and its policy toward military personnel 
wno mave returned after fulfilling their military service. 


or its part, the army must continually tighten the traditional close relation- 
ship between the army and the people, unite youths within and without the army, 
ind create a favorable environment for educating and training youths throughout 
the country. 


ve are confident that with the intensification of the work of organizing and pro- 
elyting youths in all organs, enterprises, schools, and cooperatives, youths 
will be well-prepared morally, ideologically, and with regard to knowledge and 
onysical condition, and will be ready to become stalwart, skilled defenders of 
the homeland and then, after they leave the big school that is the army, become 
outstanding workers in national construction. 
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eople’s Army and the Party members and cadres in it pledge to contribute 
itively as possible to that difficult, glorious undertaking. As our beloved 
taugnt us, “For the venefit of '0 years hence, we must plant trees; fo 


it of 100 years hence, we must plant people.” 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC SECURITY 


EX—-CENTRAL HIGHLANDS COMMANDER RECOUNTS BUON ME THUOQ:’ BATTLE 
Hanoi QUAN DOI NHAN DAN in Vietnamese 15-22 Mar 82, p 2 


, Excerpt from book by Lieutenant General Hoang Minh Thao: "The Key, Decisive 
Battle” | 


_Text Editor's Note: In the General Offensive and Uprising of our soldiers 

and people during the spring of 1975, the Central Highlands campaign, with its 
key opening battle to liberate the city of Buon Me Thuot, which confused and 
panicked the enemy, brought about the decisive turning point in the war. After 
that our soldiers and people advanced with marvelous speed to sweep away the U.S.- 
puppet clique, completely liberate the South, and win total victory. 


In order to review the heroic, spirited, historic days at the beginning of the 
Jeneral Offensive and Uprising in the spring of 1975, we_have respectfully ex- 
cerpted part of the book "Tu Play-Me den Buon Me Thuot" [From Play-Me to Buon Me 
Thuot by Lieutenant General Hoang Minh Thao, one of the comrades who directly 
organized and commanded the campaign to liberate the Central Highlands. The au- 


thor is now in the process of completing the book so that it can be introduced to 
readers. 


[ had returned to work in Military Region 5 from the Central Highlands only long 

-nougsn to become familiar with everything when, at the end of August, when the 

m sounding sound of gunfire could be heard from Thuong Duc to Que Son, I received 
message ordering me to Hanoi. I set out once again. 


[ arrived at the capital on a mild, sunny day. The streets were overflowing 
with flags and flowers, and with people and vehicles, in a festival-like at- 
mosphere. On 2 September, subconscious memories and associations were arising, 
“ixine together, and flowing along smoothly, then rapidly, which prevented me 
‘rom realizing right away that I was being emotionally moved by something. Yes, 
~aders who have, as I have, read about the months and years of the war, will 


“mind me that exactly 8 years prior to that day I had left Hanoi for the southern 
vag’, ‘leld. Eight full years. So many battles, so many roads, so many comrades, 
.o4. 0 many victories and sacrifices. I only knew that we were coming closer, 


‘nat we were close. Of course, there will always echo within me the cadence of a 
military march arising fron rich sentiments. 
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In Hanoi I was revising documents in order to prepare a report when I was invited 
by v-enior General Vo Nguyen Giap to his house for an intimate dinner. We re- 

ma rded such occasions as preliminary working sessions. Eventually, when only 
the two of us remained, the Senior General informed me of the intention of the 
folitical Bureau and the General Staff-High Command to launch a major campaign 

in tne Central Highlands in the spring of 1975, then asked me, "What is your 


opir jlor \?" 
My opinion? A campaign in the southern Central highlands! 


lue to many easily explained factors, the campaigns of the Central Highlands front 
had usually been organized in tne northern part. Six of the seven military 
activity cycles of a campaign nature prior to the Paris Agreement had taken place 
there. But there had been one campaign in the southern Central Highlands: the 
Bu Prang-Duc Lap campaign in the difficult 1969 period. There was one other 
campaign which we intended to launch north of Buon Me Thuot in 1966, but it 

could not be carried out. A campaign in the sou'hern Central Highlands! From the 
point of view of military geography, that was an area with many favorable condi- 
tions for wiping out mich of the enemy's manpower, especially around Buon Me 
Mhuot. And also in that regard, it had a strategic significance, for it was an 
area that connected the Central Highlands with Nam Bo -- the B3 front with the 

82 front -- and had always been a key link in ensuring the strategic rear area. 
But that key Link was still a weak link. The B2 front had not yet reached it 

and the B3 front had not yet been extended to it. Another reason why campaigns 
could not be carried out in that area, oddly enough, was the very reason why those 
campaigns had to be carried outs: the matter of rear services. 


It was necessary to launch campaigns to clear the area in order to ensure the 
strategic rear services, but those campaigns could not be carried out because the 
combat rear services for the battles could not be ensured (I discussed those dif- 
ficulties quite oxplicitly in Chapter VII -- "Grain is the Commander-in-Chief"). 
I still remember that when we launched the Bu Prang-Duc Lap campaign in the winter 
of 1969, B3 had to organize the longest, most arduous supply line ever to that 
area: 25 relays of pack bicycles, despite the bombs of B52‘s and despite rain 
and flooding. All the troops had to do transportation work, even the units that 
would directly do the fighting. But ihe rear services problem was in this case 
not merely the problem of transportation. What was there to transport? The B3 
front at that time had no rice; the rear-area organs and units ate only a few 
ounces of rice a day, in order to save rice for the front. But that was not 
enough. We had to go to the B2 front to request rice, which was transported via 
the 25 transfers of cargo bicycles. 


If after 1973 we had much better capabilities to ensure campaign rear services, 
the ensuring of strategic north-south transportation as it passed through that 
area became increasingly more complicated, which made an offensive campaign in the 
southern Central Highlands increasingly more urgent. I had the occasion to speak 
of the difficult relations between the Central Highlands and the "Khmer Rouge” 
during the period following the coup d'etat of Lon Nol. Those difficulties had 
become even more difficult during the past few years. We returned to the above- 
mentioned problems our north-south transportation corridor, which until then had 
to, when passing through the area north of Duc Lap in the southern Central 
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Highlands -- where the unique terrain was very difficult and whici: was occupied 
enemy -- detour a bit into eastern Kampuchea before entering Nam Bo. The 
ungraterul "Khmer Rouge,” taking advantage of that, especially on the segment of 
tne road adjacent to Nam Bo, many times sent troops to stop our cargo trucks, kil- 
led people, and committed robberies, whiie continually making demands that we 
abandon the road. For those reasons, our strategic organs realized that it was 
necessary to, first of all, immediately launch an offensive in that area. 


what was my opinion? 


In fact, the Central Highlands command had also considered such a campaign in the 
latter part of 1973. It was truly needed. We would liberate Duc Lap, hold that 
area, and immediately connect the strategic road of the 559 troops with Route 14 
north of Duc Lap, thus completing a north-south corridor that lay completely in 
our country's Truong Son mountain range. But if that was to be accomplished we 
nad to have sufficient forces, had to have many forces. In the final phase of the 
war we had to include in our operational requirements, which had been almost ex- 
clusively the annihilation of enemy manpower, paralled attention to the objective 
of liberating territory. With regard to a campaign in the southern Central High- 
lands, our initial objective, it was even more necessary that we hold the 
liberated area in order to ensure the integrity of the strategic transportation 
corridor. Forces that were too small could not do that. And if that was to be 
accomplished, it would be necessary to create a strong position by means of two 
rorces: "One force would attack and take the objectives and repulse the enemy 
counterattacks and (we emphasized) a force on the outer perimeter would force the 
enemy to disperse their forces to cope with it. With such a force, our strength 
would be doubled (we emphasized), because it would not have to hold territory 

ind would not be split up."* 


While in Military Region 5 we discussed that plan and recommended that if the 
veneral Staff sent additional troops two divisions should be sent to the Central 
Highlands and one division should be sent to the lowlands of central Trung Bo 
Military Region 5). Such a campaign would have to be capable of fighting off 
enemy counterattacks for a whole year, and if that was to be accomplished, "“be- 
‘Lnning now (1973) we must stockpile rice and ammunition until the spring of 


1975.""* 
In other words -- I would like to repeat -- that campaign would have the sole 

so jective of opening and defending the north-south corridor, with the specific 
objective of Duc Lap. But this time the subject of Buon Me Thuot was brought up. 
I recall that in discussions in Military Region 5 we once again unanimously agreed 
about the strategic importance of theCentral Highlands, and considered a plan for 





. Message to Chief of the General Staff Van Tien Dung, 12 December 1973. 
Archives of the General Staff. 


‘* Message to Deputy Chief of the General Staff Le Trong Tan, 6 December 1978. 
Archives of the General Staff. 
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a large-scale campaign to liberate the cities and towns in that area. After pre- 
senting data to compare ourselves with the enemy, comrade Vo Chi Cong posed the 
juestion, “Can we, during this dry season, concentrate our forces to first 
liberate Buon Me Thuot?" The answer was that it was possible. Colonel General 
Chu Huy Man emphasized that in such an event it would be essential that Military 
Hegion 5 cooperate by cutting routes 19 and 21, thus strategically cutting off 
the Central Highlands from the lowlands. We also had the occasion to pose the 
question of liberating Buon Me Thuot in the Central Highlands Command. 


Let us look at the map. Duc Lap is about 30 kilometers from Buon Me Thuot. if 
Juc Lap were lost, the enemy would at all costs have to counterattack to retake 
it, and they had a very good staging area strategically and tactically: Buon Me 
Thuot. When discussing that possibility, Senior Colonel Vuong Tuan Kiet, the 
Chiet of Staff of the Central Highlands command blurted out, “Where would we 

set the two additional divisions to attack Buon Me Thuot now?" We realized that 
that possibility would not only solidly ensure the completion of the north-west 
corridor, the strategic objective at that time, but would also create a very 
mobile strategic area extending out in all directions. No, that way the campaign 
Would have a completely different significance and objective. Let us look at the 
map once again. Buon Me Thuot is roughly equidistant from the northern Central 
Highlands, from the lowlands of southern Trung Bo, and from the eastern Nam Bo- 
Jaigon area. It was the center of a theater that extended beyond the Central 
Hishlands to the entire region. It was situated at the intersection of three 
roads, very good and convenient roads. One comrade, pointing to the map, said 
jokingly that from the point of view of physics the shock waves resulting from an 
attack on Buon Me Thuot would be no different from the waves produced when a rock 
is thrown into the water. 


However, the problem was still that at that time our Central Highlands forces 
consisted of only two divisions, which were holding a main front north of Play Cu- 
Xon Tur, and a number of independent regiments which were operating in other 
areas. What were the bases on which to make a decision? There was also the 
matter of strategy, which was the most important. The people who drafted plans 
at the General Staff-High Command and at the highest echelon ~- the Political 
Bureau and the Party Central Committee -- had already made a decision to liberate 
Buon Me Thuot. And as I have said, our consideration of a campaign in the 
southern Central Highlands originated with the prompting and guidance of strategy. 
Its objective was closely related to strategy. But the problem was opportunity: 
wien would the campaign be possible? And the opportunity arrived at the time 
when, as we all know, the conditions were ripe for making the decision. 


In concluding this part, I want to add that in actual combat there are many times 
when there are unexpected results, and that is the yardstick for measuring suc- 
cess. We can see that the campaign was originally designed with the objective of 
creating an unimpeded north-south mechanized transportation corridor by taking 
and holding Due Lap. In the process of examining the various possibilities we 
changed the objective to liberating Buon Me Thuot, an important political center 
and transportation hub, which gave a strategic importance to the campaign in 

the southern Central Highlands. At that point Duc Lap was no longer regarded as 
a campaign objective but merely as an opening tactical move. But ultimately the 
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outhern Central Highlands campaign in fact became a Central Highlands campaign, 
with combat activities that developed beyond the sphere of the Central Highlands, 
then become the very significant beginning chapter of the storm-like General Of- 
fensive of 1975. The dialectical movement of thought and practice, which in- 
teracted and elevated each other, led to the miraculous conclusion. The effec- 
tiveness and foresightedness of our strategic General Staff were outstanding. I 
Say tnat because there are people on the other side who think that there was an 
element of chance in the absolute victory we won. I ask you. was the Tet Offen- 
sive a matter of chance? Was the signing of the Paris Agreement a matter of 
chance? Was it a matter of chance that the U.S. troops had to withdraw from the 
battle field? As for 1975, it was clear that if there were no Central Highlands 
there would be something like the Central Highlands resulting directly from the 
events, whnicn I posed above in the form of questions, during the protracted anti- 
U.o. resistance war for national salvation. The fact that the complete victory 
we won came earlier than we predicted merely proves that actual combat is the 
ultimate judge. 


Just as I had hoped, after the urgent meetings in Hanoi I was ordered to return to 
the Central Highlands to command the campaign, a campaign that would begin the 
fighting in 1975. Just before I left I met with comrade Le Duc Tho. He very 
affectionately and happily stressed that we had a great opportunity: “The enemy 
nas become weaker. We must resolutely and boldly control the way the campaign 
levelops. 1 wish you a great victory. Please convey to the people and soldiers 
of the Central Highlands the greetings and confidence of the Party Central Conm- 
mittee." When we left Hanoi we wanted toreach the battlefield very early. Un- 
fortunately, our vehicle was too old and had to be abandoned as we passed through 
Military Region 4. We immediately received our first assistance. Major General 
Jam Guang Trung, the Military Region Commander, provided us with a new vehicle. 
When we arrived at Hien Luong we sought out the command headquarters of the 
Truong Son troops. Those comrades had just moved there from western Quang Binh 
and they were still very busy, but I still received a detailed briefing from 
Lieutenant General Dong Si Nguyen and the other officers. The first thing he did 
was to inform me of the situation of the infiltration movements of the forces 
belne sent to reinforce the Central Highlands. He then smiled and said, "As for 
rice, ammunition, and POL, don't worry, we won't have to be stingy. We have laid 
aside some and are continuing to bring in more, enought to fight for a whole year 
ike we did in 1972." 


We clearly understood each other with regard to 1972, when the campaign began in 
the northern part of the Central Highlands. At that time I didn't know that the 
“supply Line commander" was fit to be tied because he was constantly receiving 
urgent messages from the Central Highlands Command that were brief and pithy to 
the point of being bitters "We're veryshort of gasoline,” "We urgently need rice 
and gasoline,” “We aren't receiving enough rice," "We don't have enough to last 
until day X," and even “It's beginning to rain!" 


"Thank you. Can we continue our trip south tonight?” 
"You may leave now if you wish. The road is good and there are no enemy airplanes 


north of Quang Tri-Thua Thien. Ah, we've just opened a road to the east. Why 
jon't you travel on that new road?” 
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Nothing would please us more. We wanted to reduce the distance and time to the 
battierieid. That was a straight route, while the road we were accustomed to tak- 
ing to tne west was more roundabout. 

Ihe first day of our trip south went very well. There were no enemy airplans 
operating, although we traveled by day. We needed look no farther: the victory 
of the Paris Agreement was evident there. The male and female combat engineers 
and Assault Youth busily worked on the road from morning to night. The road was 
being extended and improved, and even after a segment was opened to traffic work 
continued on it. Running parallel to the motor road was a pipeline, another mar 
marvelous feat of the rear-services sector on the Truong Son route. With fascina- 
tion we saw the pipeline segments extending from the jun :: and were moved when 

we ‘saw the young women soldiers working efficiently at ea: ’ the pumping sta- 
tions where he stopped to get gas. 


At the end of January the weather became milder. The scenery, the people, and the 
atmosphere reminded me of the times I had gone to the battlefield. I could see it 
aS Clearly as if it were rappening then, in the midst of countless souvenirs of 
life. 


The first time, in 1966, I traveled on foot across the Truong Son Mountains and 
it took nearly two arduous months to reach the Central Highlands. 


The second time, in 1969, I went rather quickly by air, but had to go via an in- 
termediate country and then another intermediate country. Then it was once 
again a matter of traveling to my headquarters on foot. 


The third time was in 1973, when I again used the Truong Son road, but this time 
rode instead of walking. The road was circuitous and most of it lay within the 
two fraternal countries. So it was still a difficult trip. 


This time I was traveling by automobile on a straight road that was entirely 
within our country! There is no need to put into black and white what I felt. 


When we reached Trao, in northern Quang Tri, we ran into a few difficulties. 
Because the road had been opened during the Trung Bo rainy season, and enemy 
airplanes had begun to appear and we had to grasp their operational laws as we 
went. But when we encountered what appeared to be the greatest difficulty it was 
easily overcomes our driver suddenly became ill but we persuaded the driver of 
a vehicle going the other way to leave his vehicle there and drive us south. I 
still remember the name of that conscientious person and would once again like 

to thank comrade Le Van Doai, a corporal with the B5 front. 


We arrived at the Central Highlands headquarters on the night of 29 January, 

more than a week after we set out. That was in record time! But the campaign 
command headquarters had been shifted further south, so the only people present 
were Genior Colonel Phi Trieu Ham, the deputy political officer, Colonel Hong Son, 
the deputy chief of staff, and a number of other comrades. I was briefed on the 
enemy's situation and continued my journey. During that season the Central 
Highlands were full of orchids. Since we were traveling on a road that passed 
through the jungle we saw all sorts of multi-colored orchids. In many places the 
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orchids extended out as if they were welcoming arms. I would like to tell a small 
tory about something that happened to me then. I was given a basket of beautiful 
orchids. That basket of orchids accompanied me throughout the campaign, through- 
out the fighting in 1975, from the Central Highlands to the Trung Bo lowlands, and 
into liberated Saigon. Only after I returned to Hanoi did I remove it from its 
position in the rear of the vehicle and place it in the home of Dr. Phan (of Mili- 
tary Hospital 108), a friend who was very fond of orchids. 


When I arrived at the headquarters, the Tet-like atmosphere created a very strong 
impression. I immediately joined in with the happy spirit of those soldiers. In 
only a few more days it would be the lunar new year -- the year At Mao. I 
endeavored to learn about all aspects of the situation from Major General Vu Lang 
and Senior Colonel Dang Vu Hiep. I must admit that the comrades of the Front 
Command (which had now become the Campaign Command) had completed a large number 
of tasks and were more than half-way in the work of preparing the campaign and 

in the work of providing enormous quantities, from building warehouses and roads, 
transporting cargo, setting up a communications network and a military medical 
network, and transporting rice and ammunition to the various areas, to the details 
of plans to carry out feints to deceive the enemy and ensure the maintenance of 
absolute secrecy. Those tasks, as the enlisted men would say, were "in the bag.” 


It was not easy to previde everything needed by a force of more than 60,000. And 
those comrades had been ordered to change the principal objective to Buon Me 
Tnhuot only a few days previously, when Major General Le Ngoc Hien, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, came personlly to give the order. Therefore, the first phase of 
the campaign reconnaissance task had been carried out. The forces were being 
moved to the assembly pointss the 320th Division would be shifted to the area be- 
tween Gia Lai and Dac Lac provinces, and the 10th Division was moving from the 
northern part to the southern part of the front, a considerable distance. The 
968th Division sent part of its forces from southern Laos to replace those divi- 
sions in their former positions, and those troops were continuing to arrive. The 
independent infantry regiments were advancing to their designated areas of opera- 
tion. Only the 316th Division, which was urgently moving down from the north in 
trucks, had not yet arrived. But the division commanders, the deputy division 
‘ommanders, and the staff officers were present and were carrying out reconnais- 
vance of the areas assigned then. 


The various contingencies were being discussed in order to draft operational 
nlans. All of those things greatly lessened my burdens as Campaign Commander. 
I sincerely thank those comrades. I must emphasize that the task of preparing 
ne campaign had been carried out and would continue to be carried out with the 
“reat, varied assistance of the strategic echelon and the other battlefields. 

We reearded that as a decisive factor. With regard to the forces sent to rein- 
force the campaign, there were not only strategic reserve troops but aiso a number 
‘units from the Quang Tri-Thua Thien front, the Trung Bo coastal front, the Nam 
Bo front, and the Truong Son front. Thus the request to “send reinforcements in 

order to create strength by means of two forces,” which we had made previously, 
was granted, and indeed was exceeded. The structure of the Campaign Command 
reflected thats the presence of the deputy commanders, Senior Colonel Phan Ham 
(Deputy Commander of the Operations Department), and Senior Colonel Nguyen Lang 
(Deputy Commander of the Truong Son troops) helped the transfer and reinforcement 
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of troops to be carried out rapidly and in accordance with requirements. The 
High Command-General Staff also sent Colonels Hoang Niem (communications), Le 
Xuan Kien (armor), and Ta Van (artillery) to help direct and command the combat 


arms. The Regional Military Command immediately sent a team of cadres led by 
Colonel Vu Long -- a former instructor with whom I had worked at the Military 
Institute -- to brief us on the experiences ofthe attack on Phuoc Long City, which 


were very useful experiences. Especially noteworthy were the first appearance, 

at a campaign command, of an organ representing the Military Commission of the 
Party Central Committee and the High Command, which was headed by Senior General 
Van Tien Dung and made up of Lieutenant General Dinh Duc Thien, Director of the 
tear Services General Department, Major General Le Ngoc Hien, and other cadres. 
That demonstrated the strong determination of the central echelon and the 
importance of that campaign. In fact, the representative organ not only guided us 
in tne preparatory phase but would guide the operational command in the coming 
period. 


On the afternoon of 8 February there was a meeting at the Front Command between 
us and the comrades representing the people and the Party. Comrade Bui San 

(Chin Liem), of the Standing Committee of the Military Region 5 Party Committee, 
with whom I had worked at a command headquarters in 1968 and who once again had 
been sent by the Military Region Party Committee to coordinate mass uprisings and 
help the Campaign Command in mass agitation. Dac Lac Province was represented by 
comrades Huynh Van Man (Nam Can), Y Blok, Nguyen Xuan Nguyen (Muoi Nguyen), and 
many other comrades. The Secretary of the Gia Lai Provincial Party Committee, 
comrade Vo Trung Thanh (Nam Vinh) had also come from the northern part of the 
Central Highlands to receive a coordination plan. The Kon Tum Party secretary, 
since he was too far away to participate, had promised the Military Region Party 
Committee that he would coordinate activities in his area as closely as possible. 


During those days we relived the atmosphere of 1968, with the warm revolutionary 
ardor of the leaders and people of the Central Highlands ethnic groups. It may 
be said that those people and comrades went all-out to ensure the success of the 
campaign. To the north, the major part of the main-force troops were with drawn, 
but the guerrilla movement was not only maintained but was steeped up more than 
ever and contributed to pinning down an important part of the enemy's manpower. 
To the south, the localities also helped us resolve many difficulties that 
arose in the preparatory process, took the initiative in recommending a plan to 
coordinate the fighting with uprisings, and took the initiative in accepting the 
mission to attack the Lac Thien military subsector in coordination with the 
attacks of the main-force troops. 


The meeting became a happy celebration of the At Mao lunar new year and the re- 
sults that had been attained. Brother Chin brought to our attention the fact that 
it was necessary to guard against FULRO, for Dac Lac was a strong area of opera- 
tions of that gare. 


During the days of Tet I inspected a number of units and wish them a happy Tet. 
They were all enthusiastic and were anxious to begin the spring battle. They 
were sad because they had "rested" for several seasons without fighting a major 
battle. "This time we must eat our fill. Give us enough ammunition!" 
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Everyone was healthy. The medical officer had just reported th: t in Jaruary the 
ratio of healthy troops was 9.2 percent, the highest ever! Anyone who had been 
in the Central Highlands during the difficult years would regard 90 percent as 
ideal. 


when we arrived at an intersection the guards at the barrier, because they were 
not informed in advance, forced our vehicle to stop, in accordance with the prin 
ciple of maintaining secrecy. But after they recognized us those comrades helped 
uS cross over a submerged bri ge very enthusiastically and meticulously. I 
‘ncountered troops ina mecharized column. Some infantrymen riding on a tank 
shouted, “We wish the commandurs a happy new year!” 


i sreeted them and conversed with them. They complained that thev had raised 
some chickens for Tet but were not able to eat them. "Why?" “This is the first 
time we've traveled aboard a tank, so didn't know what to expect. We carefully 
tied some chickens on the back of thetank. When we checked them at a rest stop 
they were all dead. Only then did we realize that we had tied them to the exhaust 
pipet” 


I laushed and said, "It doesn't matter, you'll get used to it,” then affectionate- 
ly thought about our soldiers. 


“nouring that the units arrived safely at the assembly positions was a precondi- 
tion for the carrying out of a very important -- if not the most important -- 
stratagem of the campaign: setting the position. To create a good battlefield 
position is to create for the campaign a position of depth with regard to both 
space and time, i.e. to make advance preparations for our plans in order to create 
iepth for the campaign. We foresaw that we would create a battlefield position 
of planing down, surrounding, and cutting off the enemy in order to annihilate 
them. But there was another very necessary precondition -- another stratagem -- 
for preparing the battlefield for the campaign which we took into consideration: 
feints to deceive the enemy so that we could could take advantage of the element 
of surprise. We were so consummate at that task that later a defeated Colonel of 
the Saigon army who was captured at Buon Me Thuot exclaimed, "What a magic 


trick!” 


in a book titled "Chien Dich Tay Nguyen Dai Thang” | The Great-Victory Central 
Highlands Campaign | I had the occasion to discuss the significance of the choices 
that led to the southern Central Highlands -- of all places -- and Buon Me 

Thuot -- of all places -- in the spring of 1975. Here I will mention only one 
point: the northern part ofthe Central Highlands had always been the arena of 
con!rontation, the place where we and the enemy had concentrated our strongest 
forces. During the spring of 1975, where would the liberation troops attack in 
the Central Highlands? It was certain that the enemy would lay 10 to 1 odds on 
the north. Perhaps Kon Tum, perhaps Pleiku, or perhaps both. As for Buon Me 
Thuot? No way. The Viet Cong didn't have sufficient forces. They could bring 
forees in, but that would be risky, and why would they do that? Why not Kon Tun, 
which anyone with a rudimentary knowledge of military geography knew would have 
to be taken? Another reason would be to repay the “debt” of 1972. And why not 
Pleiku, the ‘headquarters base of Military Region II, which controlled crucial 
Route 19 ("Wherever controls Route 19 controls the Central Highlands"? ) 
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“rom beginning to end the big commander, Nguyen Van Thieu, amd the medium comman- 
jer, Pham Van Phu, were dead-set that it would be Kon Tum-Pleiku. If there were 
jther places to the south they could only be such small, insignificant cities and 
towns such as Gia Nghia and Duc Lap, for the purpose of extending supply lines. 
O.K., we would provide the evidence for those conclusions. The Central Highlands 
ommand did everything it could to force the enemy to strengthen their forces in 
the north and to pin them down there. It may be said that we carried out a whole 
diversionary campaign, from giving out false information and making false slip- 
ups to carrying out the task of preparing the battlefield and ambiguously moving 
around forces. During the final period of the preparatory phase, by which time 
the enemy had obtained some real evidence about our intentions in the southern 
Central Highlands and Buon Me Thuot, we even sought ways to neutralize that 
evidence to cause the enemy to believe that those moves were the feints. But the 
most effective “false moves” to deceive the enemy were the real tactical moves. 

We used a number of units, including a division -- the 968th Division -- to carry 
out that task. I hasten to add that that division fulfilled its mission bril- 
llantly. First, in moving from southern Laos to reassemble in the area of Route 
19 in western Pleiky the division allowed the enemy to note a strengthening of our 
forees in Pleiku. That maneuver was carried out so well that at one time the 
enemy thought we had augmented our forces by two divisions instead of one. They 
hastily informed one another.Second, when the 10th Division was moved south some 
units of the 98th Division were ormlered to carry out a diversion so that the 
enemy would think that the 10th Division was still in Kon Tum. Those comrades 
“played electronic games" via the radio network, to the extent that later the U.S. 
General Timmes, who directly advised Nguyen Van Thieu, had to exclaim that 

"By means of deceptive radio messages the Viet Cong successfully carried out a 
plan to pin down the major part of II Corps forces in Kon Tum and Pleiku.” 

Third, the 968th Division fought a series of battles of the “breach the eneny's 
defenses before attacking the main objective” variety. Such deployments gave the 
appearance that many divisions were about to attack Pleiku. 


The enemy were confused, then were then certain, were again confused, and were 
again certain. By 9 March, one day before we attacked Buon Me Thuot and the day 
on which the guns of the 10th Division were firing on Duc Lap and the 320th 
Division was mastering Thuan Man, the largest city in the Central Highlands had 
becn completely isolated, and the II Corps-Military Region II flew in from Nha 
Trane the situation was the same. “Saddest” of all, until that time he still 
thousht that our objective was Pleiku, although there were rather clear signs that 
the objective was Buon Me Thuot. The only counter moves he made was to name 
Colonel Vu The Quang the commander in the southern Central Highlands (Dac Lac and 
Quang Duc), and to promise (and promise only) that the 2ist Ranger Group and an 
armored squadron would be sent to join the 53rd Infantry Regiment to sweep the 
outer perimeter to intercept the liberation troops. And to fulfill his responsi- 
bility as the Military Region commander, Phu added thats 


-- “The President said that any place that is attacked must try to hold out for 
} months.” Only 3 months, for the Paris talks would be resumed. Try to hold out, 
is that clear, Mr. Quang? 


When he had finished, Phu flew back to Nha Trang (not back to his headquarters in 
Pleiku), for it was very hot that day and he “had to take a long shower"! 
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Tne Campaign Command was very much concerned wit and directly commanded the 
diversionary tactical moves. We regarded them as -nsuring the element of 
Surprise, and surprise would ensure victory. The following is the text of a mes- 
cage sent from the Campaign Command to the division commander, Thanh Son, on 2 
March, after the 968th Division had taken the Don Tam and Hill 535 positions: 


“1. Immediately surround and take Hill 605, and threaten the Thanh An district 


2. Use firepower to attack Chu Kara and surround it with infantry troops to 
torce the enemy to react. 


3}. Have our forces immediately take the Chu Goi hills and transform that area 
into a new battlefield east of the I a Puk River. 


On routes 5A and 5Bs 


|. Actively keep up the pressure on the 4th Ranger Group and prevent it from 
Withdrawing from Chu Sang. 


2. Continue to carry out small-scale activities on Route 5B, to keep the 44th 
Negiment tied down there. 


In brief, the division must tie down the enemy's regular troops in the Pleiku- 
Aon Tum area and try to draw in additional troops in order to create an advan- 
taseouS Situation with regard to the principal objective.” 


In omier to obtain the element of surprise we had to, in addition to diversionary 
activities to deceive the enemy, maintain absolute secrecy. A very large number 
of measures were meticulously applied to accomplish that. One such measure was 
to lay telephone lines along roads back to command headquarters (short-wave 

radio communication was strictly forbidden until the battle began.) 


We a'so had to discuss matttcs very carefully. It took us 3 days t» discuss 

and decide upon the best way to coordinate forces -- a matter that is very com- 
iicated but not difficult to understand. That was because the campaign had to 
ve carried out with a very high degree of coordination among the combat arms. 

The technical combat arms were sent into battle in regiment-sized units, and for 
the first time a tank regiment was used. In all directions of attack in the 

key, initial battle -- the battle at Buon Me Thuot -- there were large numbers of 
‘ield artillery and anti-aircraft units accompaning the troops. Four out of the 
five columns included tanks. Sappers operated independently in one column but 
also coordinated with the others. 


But here I am dealing with the topic of maintaining secrecy and achieving sur- 
prise, so I only want to speak of the coomfinated moves to occupy the staging 

areas for the attack so that the enemy wou*i learn of our intentions as late as 
possible. It is possible to explain briefly as follows: In order to avoid be- 
ine discovered, we were forced to temporarily suspend road-building activities 
(even ferry landings) from the points whr,jp the roads temporarily terminated to 
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the areas from which the attack would be launched. The average distance was 25 

to j Kilometers and in one place the distance was 40 kilometers. In all, the 
jistance totalled hundreds of kilometers and included two ferry landings. We 
mobilized for that task two combat engineer regiments to build roads, bridges, and 
ferry landings. The combat engineers ensured that that task could be completed in 
4 or 5 hours by employing urgent measures. We estimated (and it turned out to 

be true) that the combat engineers would complete their work before H-Hour. What 
nad to be calculated was how, starting out at different distances the infantry, 
tanks, artillery, and the other components could -- within a few hours -- cross 
the Srepok (a river 200 meters wide with a swift current ... amd crocodiles) ani 
reach the assault positio :s before 0500 hours. 


We had considered the possibility that some units might have to fight while on 
the move. But what I would like to emphasize here is that we would quickly clear 
the paths by setting off explosives. The sound of those explosions, added to the 
clamor of tank engines and artillery on the move, would produce a situation no 
different than saying, “Hey, I*m over here behind the bush”. Having achiev2d 
surprise in the campaign, we would achieve surprise tactically. That led to the 
decision to use sappers and portable artillery (rockets, DKB, HI2) to attack the 
enemy objectives while the engineers were clearing the approach routes, begiii- 
ning at 0200 hours on 10 March. That was a matter of “killing two bimnis with 
one stone.” First, it supported the units that were moving up ami took care of 
some of the fringe objectives in order to create a staging area. Second, as the 
puppet colonels Vu The Quang and Nguyen Trong Luat later declared, "At that 

time we still thought that those were ordinary activities by your sappers and 
artillery, and that they would end by morning.” I can give another example. 

Joon before D-Day, because of suspicious signs the enemy sent troops to sweep to 
the north, where the troops of the 320th Division were bivouacked and were pre- 
paring the battlefield. Our troops had to pull back and erase the traces of what 
they had done. They withdrew only 40 hours before we launched the attack and the 
men of the 320th Division were able to urgently plunge into the preparatory 
tasks. Unable to run across anything, the enemy felt assured and we won another 
victory. 


I nave dealt with at length, but feel that I have not yet said enough about, the 
matters of diversions to deceive the enemy, maintaining secrecy, and achieving 

the element of surprise, which were among the most effective ways to carry out 

the campaign. Those were the most urgent tasks, on which we concentrated our 
attention during the phase preceding the attack. I still remember that on the 
afternoon of 5 March, just before D-Day, we received a good deal of information 
indicating that the enemy were capable of discovering our intentions, which caused 
our entire headquarters to become lilent. Major General Vu Lang said, “That is 
heartbreaking news.” We immediately sent messages to the units emphasizing that 
they had to maintain secrecy to the very end. “We must patiently maintain secrecy 
to the end" -- it was many times better to accept the difficulties involved in 
attacking the enemy before they were prepared than to fight the enemy after they 
nad prepared to respond.” 


All of the above-mentioned tasks were intended to give us the capability to 


attack the enemy in accordance with the first operational plans before the enemy 
had taken preventive measures. I must add that just after Tet we appointed a 
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or stalf!l cadres headed by Colonel Nguyen The Nguyen, who had participated in the 
preparation of General Staff materials regarding urban combat and was Deputy 
silef of Staff of the Campaign Command. In the preparatory process, that plan 
445 eradually completed thanks to the Phuoc Long experiences we learned from the 
comrades wno had come up from Nam Bo; to the information about the enemy and the 
terrain obtained by the reconnaissance element led by Major General Vu Lang and 
Jenior Colonel Nguyen Nang, deputy campaign commanders; and to the supplementary 
opinions of the comrades in the Front Command, especially those of the organ re- 
presenting the High Command-General Staff and the strategic representative, 
Jenior General Van Tien Dung. He ordered specific, profound, and accurate sup- 
plementations to the campaign plan. 


I repeat, we went all-out to create the capability to attack the enemy in ac- 
cordance with the first "mode", but in fact we had to draft a very meticulous plan 
to take the initiative in fighting the enemy in accordance with the second, most 
iifficult modes fighting the enemey after they had made defensive preparations. 
ln otner words, to fight them with the possibility that they could send one or two 
reeiments, or as much as a division, to reinforce their troops defending Buon Me 
Thuot. In that mode foresaw that there would be two methods of fighting. The 
firost was to “lure the tiger down from the mountain,” to seek ways to draw the 
enemy out, if possible west of the Srepok bridge or west of Cam Ga and Thuan Man, 
then use our divisions to fight a few large battles, which would reduce the enemy 
troops to an insignificant level, at which time we would rapidly penetrate into 
tne eclty. The interesting experiences of drawing the enemy out into a previously 
prepared hattlefleld at Dakto in 1967 and especially at Sa Thay in 1966, were 
similar. But that was a time when the U.S. troops were still cocky since they 
‘ad Just entered the war, in contrast to the timidity of the puppet troops in the 
‘inal pnase of the war. Therefore, we took into consideration the second method 
of fiehting ln the event that the enemy bunched up and refused to leave their 
fortifications. We would have to launch a series of attacks before attaining the 
main objective. That was a classic method of attack against an enemy defending 
from strong fortifications. Although that method of fighting was in fact dif- 
ficult, the coordination plan was easy, in contrast to the aforementioned fighting 
method and the fighting method according to the first mode (before the enemy makes 
jefensive preparations), but was complicated in that our forces could be moved 
aly if we were certain of victory. For example, in order to fight in accordance 

with the first mode on 10 March, on 8 March the 316th Division would have to 
be present at the assembly point, on 5 March it would have to set for its 

‘taging area, and before that, on 4 March, the campaign command would have had 
to made the decision. It was no simple matter, for we had to make preparations 

+ or 5 days in advance. Why was that so? 


| would like to explain. We wanted to fight the enemy in accordance with the 
‘iret mode, but the enemy would not want that to come about, if they learned what 
our intentions were. Our stratagem was to arrange it so that once we had estab- 
lished our battlefield position the enemy could only wither within the 

phere of that position. And because it was the product of thought, that battle- 
field position could also operate in accordance with the subjective requirements 
and objective reality, i.e. operate according to the situation. The situation is 
related directly to setting the stage or, in other words, is the cause (and also 
the effect) of setting the stage. It encompasses everything from forsseing and 
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limimatime contingencies to molding the situation as we desire. The Central 


lvilanis Campaign command had to forecast a large number of contingencies, and 
accurate forecasting is not an easy task. We were most concerned with the con- 
tLingency of the enemy increasifng their forces. The laws regarding the develop- 


4s 


nt of the situation in combat (a campaign) made us aware that the enemy always 
‘fad to strengthen the forces of the objectives we attacked. Where were those for- 
usually obtained? Usually they were Rangers from the Military Region reserves 
or troops from the regular divisions in the Military Region. Then there were 
the strategic general reserves: airborne troops and the Marines. In extreme 
situations, they could mobilize the forces of the neighboring military regions. 
bjectively, we believed that it was unlikely that the enemy would send troops 
from their strategic general reserves to reinforce Buon Me Thuot, for those troops 
were being pinned down, the airborne troops at Thuong Duc and the Marines in 
Juang Tri- Thua Thien (at most they could spare one or two brigades). We recon- 
mended that the General Staff have the aforementioned battlefields increase their 
presoure in order to keep those troops engaged. The most likely possibility 
was that the enemy would reinforce that area with troops from the forces of 
Military Region II, by moving the 22nd Division up from the lowlands and sending 
the 2jrd Division down from Pleiku. In addition, there were a few Ranger groups. 
Thus we estimated that at most about two divisions could be shifted to Buon Me 
Thuot. We were not afraid of having to come to grips with those forces once 
Buon Ye Thuot was taken, for then our hands would be free. We feared only that 
they would send reinforcements to bolster their defenses before we launched our 
ittack or that they would arrive when the battle was still taking place, which 
would create many difficulties for us. Therefore, we had to forsee the possible 
contingencies so that we could find way to cope with then. 


We considered and rejected the possibility that the enemy might strengthen their 
forces by fixed-wing aircraft, for we controlled the airfields around Buon Me 
‘uot by the many columns in the operational plan. The enemy could only land at 
Plelky, but that airfield could not accept C5A aircraft, and only that type of 
military transport aircraft -- of all the airplanes at the puppets’ disposal -- 
could carry tanks. If they could not land at Pleiku they certainly could not 
land at Buon Me Thuot. 


a also considered and rejected the contingency that the enemy would send rein- 
forcements by land, for we had included in our cperational plans the interdiction 
of national routes 19, 21, and 14. The enemy were extremely sensitive about the 
two key arteries, routes 19 and 21, which connected the Central Highlands with 

the lowlands, and especially about Route 19, the lifeline of the Central 
tighiands. They would have to pay a very high price to clear that road. They 
‘ould send in one or two divisions. Therefore, in order to ensure that the road 
would be solidly interdicted, in addition to the 95th Regiment -- an elite unit 
wien lt came to intemdicting roads -- which had been deployed tiere since the 

‘nd of 1973, we recommended that the General Staff and Military Region 5 send 

ind Division to help out. We had already discussed that matter with Colonel 
oneral Chu Huy Man. The request was granted. There remained only the problen 
that the jJrd Division was engaged with the puppet 22nd Division in the Bong Son 
and Jam Quan areas to oppose its pacification activities. If we withdrew, would 
the enemy follow? No. We estimated that if Route 19 were cut it was certain that 
the 22nd Division would also have to be thrown into the road clearing opeation, so 
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the pressure would be reduced in the Bong Son-Tam Quan area (in fact, that proved 


to be the case). Therefore, we had four regiments to fulfill the mission of cut- 
ting and nolding Route 19. In 1972 we used a smaller force to cut Route 13 
(eastern Nam Bo), and an even smaller force to cut Route 14 (Central Highlands), 
but for months the enemy could not use those roads. This time we would have to 


keep the road cut for a much shorter period of time. On Route 14, the road-cut- 
ting mission was assigned to the 320th Division (which also had another mission) 
and Route 21, which was less important, was assigned to the 25th Regiment. 


Cutting the roads also eliminated a third contingency, that the enemy could carry 
out an unimpeded withdrawal. 


Thus there remained only one contingency. In other words, we forced the enemy to 
accept the situation of landing reinforcements by helicopter, an unsavory pro- 
spect as far as the enemy were concerned if that could not be carried out in ad- 
dition to reinforcement by road, if for no other reason because they could easily 
fall into our trap, and their ability to move tanks and artillery would be even 
more limited. Predicting the helicopter landing zones was not difficult and the 
Campaign Command planned to use the 10th Division -- immediately after it had 
taken Duc Lap -- to counter that eventuality. 


But that was not all. By eliminating those contingencies we created a new situa- 
tions: the enemy was completely isolated. The Central Highlands were strategi- 
cally from the principal troop concentrations at Pleiku and Kon Tum. The enemy 
was intendicted but we were entirely free to act and take the initiative, while 
at the same time deploying the other forces in mobile positions. At that time 

we would have achieved the battlefield position we desired, and I would like to 
repeat what I said at the beginning: the problem was not that simple. 


“itrnally, I would like to say that the art of command, properly stated, does not 
beein with the organization of the offensive blows and also does not end there. 
‘he nature of that difficult art is strategy. It is manifested throughout the 
reparatory process and does not end with victory or defeat; or, in its simple 
sense, throughout a battle or campaign. I would like to emphasize the most impor- 
‘ant component of: guiding the situation. It consists of predicting (forseeing), 
liminatine (selecting), and the creation of situations in accordance with the 
intentions of the commander. That is something we are accustomed to calling 
fienting (or commanding) in an orderly manner. Its philosophical significance is 
manifested in the following dialectical relationships the deeper the strategy and 
' more complicated the battlefield position, the more simply the situation 
icvelops and the more command takes the initiative. The history of war, with 
its well-fought (and poorly fought) battles, demonstrates that. 


Accomling the estimate of the Campaign Command, 4 March would be the date on which 
to besin to create the campaign position. But in fact, the manipulation of situa- 
tions that would enable the units to arrive at the predetermined battlefield 
position began at the end of February if not earlier. It is not difficult to re- 
member that the 45th Regiment -- the strongest regiment of the 23rd Division -- 
nad since the end of February been actively seeking signs of us at Thuan Man. 

de made use of the 968th Division and a series of attacks by that division, which 
bewan on 28 February, forced the puppet 45th Regiment to withdraw to Pleiky on 

' March to cope with those attacks. 
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On 4 Marcn, in accordance with their coordinated responsibilities, the units set 
out to cut enemy traffic on routes 19, 21, and i4, thus achieving strategic and 
campaign interdiction. Then, on 8 March, we took the Thuan Man district seat to 
the north and on 9 March attacked the Duc Lap district seat south of Buon Me Thuot 
the troops arrived at the final assembly areas. Our battlefield position had been 
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We remained in the headquarters all day on 9 March, monitoring the movements of 
the enemy and especially the movements of our troops. 


One of those movements was the 10th Division's attack on Duc Lap, an attack which, 
according to plan, would take place rapidly and efficiently (we were very confi- 
dent of that division's capabilities), but which was slowed down because it 
unexpectedly ran up against dug-in enemy tanks. Although the battle there was 
still taking place we decided to move the anti-aircraft forces there to Buon Me 
Thuot to provide air-defense support for the key battle on the following day. 

If, on the following day, Duc Lap still had not been taken, the enemy airplanes 
would still be concentrated on Buon Me Thuot. That was something we could forsee 
in advance. 


Other movements were the final preparations of the units that would attack the 
city of Buon Me Thuot. At 1400 hours the operations duty officer reported to the 
Command on the state of preparation of each unit. The 4th Battalion, of the 
western deep-penetration column, had completed its preparations. The 95B Regi- 
ment, to the northeast, was ready. The 149th Regiment, to the southeast, was 
ready. The 148th Regiment, to the northwest, was ready. The 174th Regiment, to 
the southwest, was ready. The tanks and anti-aircraft artillery were ready. The 
cappers were ready. The support units were ready. The reserves were ready. 


AS he repzrted, the operations duty officer looked at me from the right as if to 
watch tor my reaction, or perhaps because he was afraid I wasn't listening. No, 
I was attentively listening to him, and I knew that everything be said was cor- 
rect. Turning to him, I saids 


"Comrade, check out communications with the various areas. Remind everyone to 
strictly maintain the system of communicating at the stipulated times. And re- 
quest the cryptographers to be ready to decipher messages for the 316th Division. 
“ind out the time of the final communication with the division." 


| was referring to the final communication via the 15W telephone line before that 
unit began to move into position. We were especially concerned about the 316th 
Vivision. The 3l6th Division was one of our army's first divisions. It had 
achieved many glorious feats of arms in two resistance wars and was under the com- 
mand of an Army Hero, Senior Colonel Dam Van Nguy. Its reputation was made in 

the mountains and jungles of Tay Bac, Viet Bac, and upper Laos. But for the first 
time it was coming to grips with an entirely different enemy on a strange new bat- 
tlefield. That worried us. It must be admitted that at first we intended to use 
the 316th Division to attack Duc Lap -- a less difficult objective -- and transfer 
the LOth Division, an elite division on the Central Highlands battlefield, to the 
key battle at Buon Me Thuot. But because the 316th Division was added to the 
battlefield a little late, after the 10th Division had completed its reconnaissance 
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or tne Due Lap position, such a change would further delay the beginning of the 
campaign, That would never do. We decided to use the 316*h Division to attack 
Buon Me Thuot and felt that we were responsible for paying more attention to that 
unit. After the operational plan was drafted, Senior Colonel Nguyen Nang and 

Ma jor General Le Ngoc Hien, representing the High Command, were sent down to 
observe and assign coordinated missions to the division at the sand table 
exercises in the Dak Dam training area. Because of its enthusiastic, sharp, 
“protessional” attitude and after it overcame many difficulties, the division 
sained our complete confidence. However, at that time we still had to pay the 
most attention to that division, especially to its 149th Regiment. 


That regiment, which was assigned to the deep-penetration column to achieve maxi- 
mum surprise, had to move the longest distance -- two days and two nights -- to 
reach the final assembly area. And soor the regiment, led by the division comman- 
der, would move up to its assault position. 

"Tho final communication with comrade Dam Van Nguy will be at 1530 hours." The 
duty office suddenly reappeared and interrupted my train of thought. I looked at 
my watch: 1440 hours. 


U.&. Take down the following message: 


"To brother Ba Dam (designation for the 316th). During the night of 9 March, take 
up acsault positions at the designated time. During the morning of 10 March, 
bewin the attack at the designated time. Keep firm control of the unit and 
coordinate closely. Report when you set out. Report when you take up assault 
positions. Report when you begin the assault."* 


I would like to skip ahead a bit. Three years later, during the spring of 1978, 
my aide -- Captain Vu Cao Phan -- interviewed the following witnesses on the 
other side of the events with which I am dealing in this chapters 


General Pham Duy Tat, Deputy Commander of Military Region II in charge of the 
Rangers +; General Le Van Than, Deputy Commander of Military Region II in charge of 

erritorial security; General Le Trung Tuong, Commander of the 23rd Infantry 
Jivisions; Colonel Phung Van Quang, Commander of the 45th Regiment of the 23rd 
Division; Colonel Vo An, Commander ofthe 53rd Regiment ofthe 23rd Division; Gene- 
ral Tran Van Cam, Deputy Commander of Military Region II for operations; General 
Pham Ngoc Sang, Commander of the Sixth Air Force in charge of the Central High- 
lands (at the Pleiku headquarters; and Colonel Vu The Quang, Deputy Commander of 
the 23rd Division and Commander of the southern Central Highlands region. 





ossage to the 316th Division, 9 March. From the archives of the 316th Divi- 


sion. 











That ine!»ded all of the principal enemy officers in the Central Highlanmis, except 
fo: commander, who escaped from the truth by means ofa bullet that ended his 
llte during the finalhours of the Saigon puppet administration. In addition to 
tnose “Central Highland hands" was General Nguyen Huu Co, Vice Premier and Minis- 
ter of Defense during the period of the “three heroes” -- Thieu, Ky, and Co -- and 
a person whose views were similar to those of Duong Van Minh, and General Nguyen 
Vinn Neghi, Commander of the Phan Rang defensive front during the final minutes 

and a person who had always been under the protection of Neuyen Van Thieu. 


We brought up a whole series of subjects and they were allowed to express their 
opinions independently. The first subject was also the key ones "Express your 
opinions about the Central Highlands Campaign as concisely as possible.” Practi- 
cally all of thet, expressing themselves in one way or another, thought that that 
campaign was a Smashing strategic blow that was the turning point in the war. 


Indeed, the turning point in the war. General Co also expressed an opinion that 
appeared to be a prophesy. Just after learning of the collapse of II Corps he 
told Duong Van Minh: “Don’t get your hopes up. This is not the end but merely 
the opening blow, dear General." 


No, I don't want to confirm anything, especially because I witnessed and partic- 
ipated in those events. Furthermore, those were opinions of the other side and 
in the end they were defeated. "To be defeated in a decisive battle is also an 
nonor." Perhaps that saying rendered them subjective. No, I don't want to con- 
firm anything because history itself -- absolute objectivity -- has not yet had 
enough time to confirm anything. I only know that until now, and perhaps as long 
as lama soldier, I have been and will be as deeply moved over the victory of 
the Central Highlands campaign and its consequences as I was on the morning of 
that day, 10 March 1975. I was moved when I heard the artillery firing as never 
berore on that familiar battlefield. 


The time was 0530, H-Hour. While the infantry and tanks took up assault posi- 
tions, campaign artillry, division artillery, and the other artillery units rained 
down the first salvoes on the enemy's heads. A significant surprise was that at 
first, because of overcast skies, we could not see the targets in order to 
accurately assess the results of the shelling right away. But then the cloud 
layer rapidly dispersed and sky gradually grew brighter. The adjusted-fire 
artillery shelling actually began at 0630. The sounds of gun muzzle blasts mixed 
in with the sounds of the exploding rounds, and together they struck the mountain 
sides from all directions, crating an unending crescendo of the distinctive 
sounds of war. At the campaign headquarters, 9 kilometers from Buon Me Thuot as 

crow flies there could be heard both the chaotic sounds of explosions as the 
enemy Supply dumps were set afire and the sounds of their weak counterbattery 
fire. 


iow did I feel at that time? Never before, in more than 30 years in the army, had 
[ participated ina battle in which our artillery was so powerful and overpower- 


ing. Overpwering? That's right. The ratio was nearly 5 to 1 in the opening 
battle. But numbers are not necessarily the decisive factor. At Dien Bien Phu 
we bad only 24 artillery pieces but still had superiority in firepower, which 


caused the Pirault, the French artillery commander there, to commit suicide to 
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express his impotence in the most “emphatic” way. The decisive factor is always 
the method of use. 


The adjusted-fire artillery shelling lasted more than 2 hours and paralyzed the 
enemy's resistance. I want to point out that we had plenty of artillery shells 
not only because of aid from the upper echelon but also because we economized in 
1973 and 1974. Nearly all of the artillery shells we used during that period 
were 1055 mm rounds captured from theenemy in 1972 and succeeding years. The 
Central Highlands artillery troops often called that ammunition “dry rations.” 


When the artillery shifted over to support fire, the infantry and tanks bravely 
assaulted from all directions to take the objectives they had been assigned. 

The attack initially went rather well in the area of the 149th Regiment but the 
fighting became quite fierce in the other areas because the enemy had time to 
organize resistance. The 148th Regiment, advancing from the northwest, had to 
break through a thick defensive deployment at the base camp of the enemy armored 
regiment and fire-support base. Although they were taken by surprise they rapidly 
reconsolidated their existing defensive positions. Our troops suffered many 
losses but continued to heroically advance. By noon the breech had been opened 
wide thanks to the heroic acts of the commander of the lead battalion, who per- 
sonally rushed forward to open the breach, after many failures to do so because 
of the heavy fire coming from theenemy fire support base. 


The same was true with regard to the deep-penetration column made up of the 4th 
Infantry Battalion and the 3rd Tank Battalion. They were advancing in the midst 
of a supply depot complex nearly two kilometers long called the Mai Hac De 
depot, where the enemy had built numerous defensive positions of the various 
kinds. There was a thick network of strongpoints that dominated the corridor 
alone which our troops were advancing. Although some of the tanks advancing in 
that direction were stopped and much blood was shed -- the battalion commander 
was Killed, the battalion political officer was killed -- the deep-pentration 
troops continued to form a rapid, lethal spearhead striking at the enemy's cen- 
ter. In the northeastern area, which was the responsibility of the 95B Regiment, 
the situation was a little different. I would like to add parenthetically that 
that unit was the last to be added to our forces, at our request. It was a unit 
‘nich eained much experience in the battle for Quang Tri City in 1972. Only 20 
days after arriving on the scene it was deployed on the main line of advance of 
the key opening battle. The regiment encountered no difficulties in breaking 
throursh, and took the first objectives rather rapidly. But then had to form 
defensive positions for many hours to defeat the enemy counterattacks. Then it 
stubbornly advanced to the important objective that had been assigned it: the Dac 
Lac military sector organ. The enemy's artillery firepower was rectricted be- 
cause our troops and the enemy troops were interspersed in the city. But to 

mike up for that they made maximum use of the airplanes they could mobilize. The 
enemy alrplanes bombed and strafed to close off our bridgeheads, especiallly to 
the northwest, northeast, and southeast, but they ran up against the strong fire- 
power of the air-defense troops accompanying the infantry. 


The Campaign Command, at both the main command post and the forward command post, 


closely monitored the developing situations. But during the time when the battle 
was raging inside the city the situation of the campaign as a whole forced us to 
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continue to pay attention to the battle while also ignoring it tc consider the 
over-all situation. Our reconnaissance units informed us that no important enemy 
troops movements had been noted within Military Region II. I requested the staff 
members to have the staff of the strategic representative inform them of the 

my"s Situation all over the South and of the coordinated combat activities of 
our units on the other battlefields. 


In the sphere of the Central Highiands, we learned at 1500 hours that the enemy 
had decided to have the 2lst Ranger Group, in the northeast outskirts, launch a 
counterattack to retake some of the important objectives in the city. But that 
motley force, which clearly was afraid of being caught up in our storm-like 
attack, remained in place and dared not advance. In Pleiku, the 45th Infantry 
Resiment was restricted to camp so that it could prepare to be taken by helicop- 
ters to the Buon Me Thuot area. There was nothing special about that information. 
The enemy of course had to react in that manner. But we obliged to pay attention 
to it. I reminded Quoc Thuoc, the chief of staffs: "Review the mobility status of 
the both Regiment. Urge the 10th Division to complete the taking of Dak Sak 
immediately.” 


The tattle of the 10th Division at Duc Lap-Dak Sak was intimately related to the 
Buon Me Thuot battle and the enemy's situation, which I have already discussed. 
Une had to take a wider look to understand the problem. We had large forces in 
the Central Highlands, but before the camraign began all of those forces had been 
placed in campaign positions and assigned missions: carrying out feints (the 
8th Division); cutting raods (the 320th Division, the 95A Regiment, and the 25th 
Reviment); preparing to enter the fighting (the 320th Division, the 316th divi- 
sion the 10th Division, the 95B Regiment, and the 271 at Regiment). When the 
campaign began, the three divisions and the three independent regiments had to 
cover a main line of advance 200 kilometers long, with a developmental zone 100 
kilometers deep (according to the initial estimate) in the southern Central 

His lands 3, the principal focus of the campaign. And a division, along with an 
independent regiment, was responsible for a 300 kilometers-long front in the 

north and had to both defend a large liberated area and participate in coordinated 
attacks. The apparatus was used at full capacity. At that time, our reserve for- 
ces amounted to only one regiment (the 24th Regiment of the 10th Infantry Divi- 
slon), and it was a reserve unit in name only because it had to send a battalion 
Lo serve as the deep-penetration spearhead in the Buon Me Thuot battle and one of 
its battalions was the reserve of the 10th Division. 


ouch a campaign reserve force was too thin! In order to overcome that situation, 
we considered sending the 10th Division, after it had taken Duc Lap on 9 Marcl, 
to the area northeast of Buon Me Thuot to serve as the reserve force. But as I 
Have caid, the difficult combat situstion prevented that division from taking 

Juc Lap until that morning, 10 March. It was at that time advancing on its final 
objective, the Dak Sak intersection. 


‘ime is numbers! Is there anything more severe but more easily understood than 
tnat truth of war? If an hour could be saved, the forces could be doubled, and 
if 24 hours were saved the forces could be increased 10-fold! On the morning of 
the previous day the Command, feeling that it was no longer needed, transferred 
the reserve battalion of the 10th Division to the formation of the 24th Regiment, 
and on 10 March ordered the 66th Regiment to follow it as soon as the Duc Lap 
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victory was certain. I reminded the staff organ to monitor the movement of the 

n Regimen nt for that reason. And the 10th Division would have to be urged to 
take Dak Sak by the afternoon of that day so that the rest of the 28th Regiment 
could be sent to join the division formation northeast of Buon Me Thuot. Time is 
numbers! In order to make good use of the factor of time the Campaign Command 
mobilized all available mechanized facilities to move the troops. 


Having just finished a battle, covered with the smell of gunpowder and with dirt, 
still hearing the echoes of the victory they had just won, and full of enthusiasn, 
the men quickly jumped onto the trucks in order to enter a new battle. Even if 
the enemy sent in additional forces, by the following day, or at latest by the 
iay after that, the campaign reserve division would be ready to react. And 1 can 
assure you that we tried to make the best use of time. As soon as it arrived, 
each unit of the 10th Division immediately entered the battles which decided the 
fate of tne 23rd Infantry Division and the 2lst Ranger Group. 


et us return to the developments in Buon Me Thuot on 10 March. Toward the end 
of tne day, due to the very great efforts of our troops we won many victories 
along the lines of advance. At about 1600 hours we received reports that our 
iceep-penetration troops advancing from the west and, after that, a column of the 
\74th Regiment led by the deputy regimental commander, Major Nguyen Van Minh, 
and advancing from the southwest, ahd reached the final objective, the headquar- 
ters of the enemy's 23rd Division. Meanwhile, information about the enemy's 
situation provided by S2 -- military intelligence -- indicated that we had not 
yet reached those key objectives. Would history repeat itself? I remembered 

that a similar incident occurred in 1972, when we were attacking Kontum City. The 
troops reported that they were inside the headquarters of the 22nd Division but 
military intelligence -- the same military intelligence -- asserted that that was 
not tneir lair, and military intelligence was correct. That was not surprising. 
We were unaccustomed to fighting ina city. The recognition of enemy positions 
was ucually a matter of estimation, and if it is based on tactical maps, photo- 
‘raphs, or landmarks, such things lose their value with time. It is difficult 

‘to avoid mistakes. The important thing is to absolutely avoid allowing the situa- 


tion of uncertainty to continue. It is necessary to straighten things out right 
way. The forward command post, commanded by Senior Colonels Nguyen Nang and 

i trieu Ham, immediately sent Colonel Le Minh -- the deputy chi >2f of staff -- 
ind a team of staff officers from various components to accompany the deep- 


penetration troops by “Jeep.” 


Just as predicted, our men were mistaken. Because the exterior construction was 
imilar our troops thought that the position of the enemy's communications and 
medical compound, which they had just reached, was the 23rd Division headquar- 
ers. In all directions we had mastered most of the city. The signs indicated 
that the enemy were in desperate straits, although they were continually 
‘ounterattacking. We ordered Colonel Le Minh to establish direct communition 
with the five assault columns and to have the troops halt their advance at night 
to consolidate and unify their coordinated movements and prepare for the next 
lay’s attack. 


‘ 


he final assault on the 23rd Division base camp on the morning of 11 March went 
as expected, and indeed went beautifully. After an artillery shelling that came 
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down like a waterfall, infantry advanced from the various directions amd at 0905 
hours the first tank smashed the enemy command bunker. At practically the same 
time the assault columns converged at the final objective. Our command headquar- 
ters had a festival-like atmosphere. 


As I write this I remember the report of the interrogation of the puppet officers, 
to which I referred above. We asked them the following question, “Which was 
decisive with regard to the Central Highlands, the battle to annihilate the II 
Corps troops withdrawing on Route 7 or the attack to liberate the city of Buon 

Me Thuot and then annihilate the 23rd Division?” Two of them chose the pursuit 
and attack on Route 7 but the rest -- 80 percent -- chose the Buon Me Thuot bat- 
tle. Perhaps something should be addeds it was a blow against the vital point! 
When we review that battle from a historical perspective, we see that that is a 
correct statement tactically, campaign-wise, and strategically. 


We entered the city of 120,000 people that had been liberated only a few days 
before. I noted something that was rather strange: so that the "Viet Cong would 
have no place to hide” all of the coffee plantations within a radios of 10 
kilometers of Buon Me Tnhuot had been cleared long ago, but along our route, up 
to the very limits of the city there were still forests of coffee trees. When I 
enguired about that I learned that the owners of those coffee plantations were 
bourgeois Frenchmen. They had money, lots of it, which helped them escape from 
that cruel order by the puppet generals, and also “helped” the liberation troops. 
Our troops used those coffee plantations as well-concealed assault positions. 

As we traveled through the city we were pleased to learn that despite th fierce 
battle the damage inflicted on people and buildings was insignificant. That 
proved that the fire our infantry, artillery, and tanks was very accurate. And 
our anti-aircraft troops operated effectively against the enemy bombing activi- 
ties. Senior Colonel Y Blok Eban, a Rhade who was the military management comman- 
der, reported on the situation in the city. He said that the population appeared ~ 
Sparse because an order had been given to disperse to avoid enemy bombings, but 
that the absolute majority of the people had stayed behind with the revolution 
and had not fled. That was an important matter to which we had paid much atten- 
tion during the preparatory phase. There had been many discussions between the 
representatives of the Military Region Party Committee, the Provincial Party 
Committee, and the campaign political officer, comrade Dang Vu Hiep. 


On 6 March, three days before the battle began, a meeting was held at the campaign 
headquarters to propose specific cooperation that was attended by comrades Dang 
Vu Hiep, Bui San, Huynh Van Man, Yblok Ebas, and many other comrades. Buon Me 
Thuot had always had the best revolutionary bases in the Central Highlands. And 
it was there that the first shot was fired to signal the beginning of the General 
Offensive and uprising at Tet in 1968. But the movement had declined during the 
early 1970's because it had been cut off from the bases. The second factor was 
that we could not make our intentions known in advance so that they could be dis- 
cussed, because military secrecy was, of course, essential for a campaign that 
very much needed the element of surprise. For those reasons, it was very diffi- 
cult to organize a popular uprising in the ordinary sense. We agreed with the 
viewpoint of the Military Region Party Committee that to carry out an uprising 
in the present situation was, first of all, to enable the people to have con- 
fidence and to remain behind and support the liberation when we advanced into the 
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‘ity. That was also in correct accordance with the concept inherent in that 
revolutionary term. Understood in that way, we surpassed the requirement. The 

maa showed the way for all of our advancing columns. The people participated 
in supply activities ani pointed out the way for our troops to pursue and wipe out 
he enemy. The government offices and civilian enterprises were undamaged and 
resumed normal operations right away. Vietnamese-montagnard solidarity was main- 
tain and began to be consolidate. Rhade workers cooperated with Vietnamese 
workers to protect the Drayling hydroelectric plant. We reminded the Military 
“Management Command of the matter of protecting the lives of the people. 


l arrived at the 23rd Division command headquarters. From among the piles of 
bricks and mortar, Major Nguyen Xuan Yem picked up a book and handed it to me. 

{ was a diary of a puppet colonel, who had written rather boastfully under the 
title “From Dien Bien Phu to Kon Tum.” I turned a few pages and saw my name 
mentioned in a few places. That officer wanted to demonstrate that he knew a lot 
about the opposition, even the smallest personal details. But he knew nothings 
I only drank coffee when it was really necessary, and did not love that drink. 


In a counterattack that followed immediately the Military Region II Command used 
up the remaining forces of the 23rd Division, which completely wiped out that 
jivision.* 


Just after we moved’ the forces from Duc iap to the area east of the city -- be- 

inning on 1l March -¢ the first 10%) Division units to arrive immediately at- 

tacked the remaigjing bases on the outer perimeter, then repulsed the enemy 

attac ks -¢ Between Wg and 18 March, by continually surrounding and attack- 
‘ie maneu ering -- a new tactical form which achieved a high 

=- :°giments 24 and 28 of the 10th Infantry Division and 

hilated the 45th, 44th, and 21st regiments one 

orcing units that had to be landed by helicopter. 









after the other, 
oD on 

lt is also necessaé ion here the battle to annihilate the enemy's 53rd 

Hegiment at Phuong Mi a ela€ (east of Buon Me Thuot City) on 17 March, a 


i i 
aya . contributed Pun elimination of the 23rd Division and the staging 
i A c 
















ped to use to launch a counterattack to retake Buon Me Thuot. 
‘cermding , the 149th Regiment of the 316th Division was responsible for 
fulfilling that mission. But because the regiment was exhausted from its previous 
iscault on the city and because it was not fully informed with regard to the 





* When the battle of Buon Me Thuot began the 23rd Division had only a division 
perations command headquarters and an infantry regiment, out of a total of more 
than 8,000 enemy soldiers in the city. Its other two regiments were then in 
Pleiku. 
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enemy, it nad not achieved its objective after 3 days of fighting. Such a situa- 
tion always requires reinforcements. The Campaign Command decided to add the 66th 
Regiment of the 10th Division. I still remembered the guard who was weak and 
emaciated after a violent bout of malaris but stubbornly refused to go to the rear 
in 1968. There he was: Major Nguyen Dinh Kiep, commander of the 66th Regiment. 
After receiving the order he immediately led his cadres forward to receive his 
specific instructions. Failing to find the division commander at the designated 
cooriinates, they took the initiative in searching for him all night and were 
anxious to enter the battle. At 0800 the next morning, after having met with the 
commander, they immediately returned to lead their troops to their positions. At 
1400 hours they assigned missions to the battalions on the battlefield and at 1700 
hours the attack began. At 0800 on 17 March they, along with the 149th Regiment, 
raised tne flag of victory above the enemy position. We need such cadres and men 
in combat, and believe that our army never has a lack of then. 


The 23rd Division had been annihilated. During those days I could not understand 
how the enemy could organize such a weak counterattack. First, the 23rd Division 
was not thrown into the battle at the right time. If they had sent in those 
forces on 10 March or even on 1l March we would have encountered difficulties, the 
tattle to take the city would have been prolonged, and thus the subsequent 
developments would have been different. But they arrived at a time when our hands 
were free, so what could they do? Second, they sent fown one regiment at a tine, 
and we concentrated on wiping them out one at a time. Why did they do that? 

Now, looking back, we can realize more clearly that although their command was 
bad with regard to the stunning attack at Buon Me Thuot, they wanted to carry out 
a diversion. By that time Thieu had decided to abandon Play-Cu and Cong Tum and 
carry out the strategic withdrawal of II Corps. 


Historical materials and many different books dealing with that recent period all 
place the turning point of the war in the Central Highlands in mid-March, 1975. 
Yor the first time, an enemy corps was wiped out in a very key strategic area. 
But they differ with regard to the reasons. The Western authors -- and I include 
many officers of the Saigon puppet administration who fled -- tend to blame all 
the defeats on poor President Nguyen Van Thieu, for they believe that his decision 
to abandon the Central Highlands was a “shocking” mistake that led to strategic 
Withdrawals all over the south. “In that specific instance, how should your 
strategic command have reacted?" Strangely, when responding to our question a 
considerable number of former high-ranking officers of the Saigon army appeared to 
be quite confused. Few of them could immediately offer a clear solution. There 
was even one officer who at first said cne thing and then came up with a different 
pla. One of them said, “Let me think about it and I'llreply later.” (It had 
been 3 years but the commander was still confused and had let slip by an 
e)portunity that was both strategic and tactical!") But most noteworthy was the 
yact that all of them with even a slight strategic outlook believed that under 
those circumstances there was no other way than to evacuate. In other words, 
“General Thieu made the right decision to withdraw from the Central Highlands, but 
ne drafted the operational plan too hastily.” That is evident. That was their 
mistake, but it is clear that the defeat was not due to the subjective mistakes 
of any one individual (such mistakes had only a secondary effect). 
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‘he defeat was due to the subjective factor that the opposition was placed ina 
ituation in which they had no other choice. I would be going beyond the scope of 
tne usual memoire if I offered more analyses, so I can only make the summary 
statement: there was hardly any other choice than to withdraw. Could the status 
juo have been maintained? The enemy forces were being chewed up. There was no 
way the Central Highlands could be held, and II Corps would be annihilated. 
Thieu clearly understood that. If he threw in reinforcements, where would he 
deploy txem? He was ina position of not being able to depend on U.S. troops, of 
definitely having his hands tied by the Paris Agreement, and of not daring to 
foolnardily “tempt fate” one more time. Thieu clearly understood that. Nor could 
we rely on his strategic general reserves, who were stretched out and tied down 
onthe other battlefields; and if all of the enemy's regular corps -- which 
were ready -- were thrown into the battle at the same time, then .... Thieu clear- 
ly understood that. How about the forces of II Corps in Military Region II? 
How blind! They would hzve to be urgently reassembled if there was to be a 
counterattack to retake Buon Me Thuot, which occupied the most important strategic 
position in the Central Highlands. Regrouping and shortening the defense line, 
in order to hold the rear area in the lowlands, is a permanent decisive factor in 
war. Thus the decision to withdraw from the Central Highlands was made and car- 
ried out immediately. 


Il can readily recall the preparatory strategic meetings I attended in Hanoi in 
1975. When discussing the subsequent course of development of the southern Cen- 
tral Highlands campaign, comrade Le Duan said, “The enemy fear most of all a blow 
that would strategically bisect the south. After we take the southern Central 
‘ishlands we must extend our attack into the coastal lowlands of Phu Yen and 
hank Hoa, thus cutting the south in two." During mid-March the situation devel- 
oped in accordance with that wise strategic judgement. 


If tne Buon Me Thuot battle decided the Central Highlands campaign, the battle of 
Houte 7, in which the withdrawing II Corps troops were wiped out, created a 
‘trategic turning point. 


‘or our part, in mid-March time was a dizzying swirl of combat developments which 
lasted until the last day of the war. 


, the afternoon of the 15th Senior General Van Tien Dung called me by telephone 
ind aid that the enemy might withdraw from Play-Cu and Cong Tum. That judgement. 
das rather surprising because we had not forseen that the situation could have 
ieveloped so rapidly. But after reviewing the information at hand there appeared 
to be reason to predict that possibility. The strategic organ had a better 
rasp of the situation than the campaign organ. On the night of 15 March we sent 
1 report to the High Command that dealt with the possibility of an enemy with- 


lrawal. On the same day I recommended that Colonel General Chu Huy Man have 
Military Rerion S forces prepare to fight the enemy at Cung Son. While we were 
ureently drafting plans to fight the enemy, on the basis of information that 


Was eradually becoming more clear. At 2000 hours on 16 March, when both the 
Jampaien Command and the staff officers were present at the command map, the 
telephone rang. I picked up the receiver and the clear voice of Senior General 
Van Tien Dung could be heard at the other end. The entire command bunker heard 
nim clearlys “Pursue the enemy immediately! They are withdrawing along Route 
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The ensuing deployment of troops was like a whirlwind. Brief, concise orders were 
urgently issued. An operational plan was ready ina moment. We were determined 
to regain the initiative with regard to time. 


Throughout the night of 16 March the 9th Battalion of the 64th Regiment, having 
been omdered to cut through the jungle and cut Route 7, forming a wall to stop 

the chaotic flight of ten thousand enemy troops so that the large forces to the 
rear could have time to move up to annihilate them, hurried along under the light 
of torches they had made (was there any better way!). That mission was brilliant- 
ly fulfilled, despite the fact that our troops were deployed in unfortified field 
positions. I still remember the example set by Nguyen Vy Hoi and his squad. They 
held a bridgehead position at the road and wiped out dozens of enemy tanks, with 
a spirit of stubborn heroism. The mission of annihilating the withdrawing II 
Gorvs Was assigned to the 320th Division, the campaign reserve force, which was 
bivouacked on Route 14. Moving its forces with marvelous speed by means of all 
facilities, the division immediately formed into three columns to surround the 
enemy formation, which extended for tens of kilometers along Route 7. The 9th 
Regiment was the northern column, the 64th Regiment was the southern column, and 
the 48th Regiment was a knife that would strike at the center of the principal 
concentration of enemy forces in Phu Bon City (Cheo Reo). The 2nd Battalion of 
that regiment, led by Lieutenant Colonel Ngo Huy Phat, the division Chief of 
Staff, resolutely and boldly defeated a much larger enemy force which had left the 
city to carry out a sweeping operation to the west, forcing it to bunch up so that 
the regiment, moving up from the rear, could arrive to surround it. 


The 320th Division, having made contact with the enemy on 17 March, entered the 
tattle immediately without a moment's rest. Pursuing, ambushing the defensive 
clusters, cutting off traffic, confronting the enemy, continually maneuvering to 
surround or attack, etc. The cadres and men in the division applied all of the 
operational forms in each specific instance of fighting the enemy and were deter- 
mined to win victory. That victory was won on 19 March, when the division 
liberated Cheo Reo City, wiped out the enemy on Route 7, and killed or captured 
tens of thousands of people and large quantities of technical equipment. The 
enemy who had fled to Phu Yen prior to that were stopped by two local battlions 
and suerrillas from Phu Yen, on orders from Military Region 5. Then, along with 
the O4th Regiment, they annihilated the rest. 


Yeanwhile, the 29th Regiment, coordinating with the local troops and the popular 
uprisings, advanced into Cong Tum. The 95A Regiment advanced into Play-Cu. The 
19th Regiment advanced into Thanh Binh in the northern part of the Central 
Hivhlands. 


In the southern part of the battlefield, the city of Gia Nghia, which was situa- 
ted on Route 14, in the area in which the southern Central Highlands campaign 
beyan, was liberated by the 27lst Regiment. 


Throughout those days of March, when time was measured not by days and hours but 
by the combat developments that were occurring continuously, we hada moment of 
tranquility. That was the time we looked at a map of the Central Highlands, a va 
vact plateau-mountain area 70,000 square kilometers inextent. For the first time 
I suddenly noticed that the staff officers had not put any blue flags on it. Had 
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w: all of a sudden passed through one or two centuries, or 40 centuries, to reach 
”“ 
wit day > 


A swelling feeling in my eyes forced me to step out of the command bunker. We had 
ilways recognized the Central Highlands by its “khop” forests, by its old, groun- 
sovering forests, and sheer rock cliffs, each of which represented a hard day's 
journey. At the campaign command headquarters west of Thuan Man I suddenly re- 
cognized a new Central Highlands: a red-soil plateau that stretched to the 
norizon. The land was so good? The Central Highlands had been liberated and the 
ethnic minority people would escape from poverty. With that land, with their 
assiduous labor, the people would, along with the rest of the nation, advance to 
socialism. That was the goal for which we had been fighting. 


On 27 Maren we officially announced the formation of III Corps, drawn principally 
from the Central Highlands troops. The Party Central Committee and the High Con- 
mind made a decision to liberate Saigon, and III Corps was assigned an important 
line of assault. But those Central Highlands troops still had to fulfill their 
mission of going down into the lowlands and, along with the other troops, liberate 
coastal area. The major breach had been made and three columns went toward 
' lowlands along three Central Highlands roads: the 968th Division and 95th 

Reelment on Route 193; the 320th Division on Route 7; and the 10th Division and 
25th Regwiment on Route 21. 


| «ald goodby to the Central Highlands on a day at the end of March in order to 
join the Central Highlands units to the lowlands of the central coast. The 
tuation was developing on the various battlefields and much hard work lay ahead! 
These was much I wanted to say to my bosom comrades-in-arms but was practically 
peechless. Signing my name on the southern Central Highlands campaign map which 

comrades intended to keep as a souvenir, I said, "I°ll meet yi: in the middle 
of liberated Saigon. So long ....” 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING, TRADE AND FINANCE 


IMPROVING QUALITY IS PRODUCERS' SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Hanoi NHAN DAN in Vietnamese 18 Mar 82 pp 1, 4 
| Editorial: Quality of Consumer Goods" ] 


| Text] The need of society for consumer gvods becomes greater everyday. In 
svite of many difficulties in connection with materials and raw materials, the in- 
dustrial, small industrial and handicraft production installations still try to step 
up their production to satisfy part of that need. In the market there are more and 
more new lines of goods everyday. The efforts of the productive sectors are com- 
mendable. However, quality of products still remains a topic of regular concern 
of consumers. On counters there are quite a few products being displayed that 
have low use value. Bicycle parts are of poor quality as they rust quickly, break 
easily and cannot be used interchangeably since they are not made in accordance 
with any standard specifications; tires ard tubes become useless after a short 
time of use because of broken metal parts and torn fabric. Plastic items can 
break easily. Tooth pastes often get lumpy and do not lather well. Some liquors 
are both flat and scur, and have not yet got rid of all of the smell of alcohol. Ta- 
ble sauces have a low protein content. Most of these goods of poor quality are the 
yroducts of secondary production, goods made under contract or the products of 

a few collective and individual production installations that are less honest; their 
labels and quality standards are not registered, nor are they under thw inspection 
and control of the responsible organs. They do not include the counterfeit goods 
made by those who do illegal business. 


Poor quality of goods is a big waste. With the same volume of raw materials, if 
we make good products that last long and offer a long time of use, they will benefit 
not only consumers but also society. On the contrary, if we make goods of poor 
quality that become useless quickly, we uselessly waste past labor while being un- 
able to save live labor. To increase the volume of products by reducing the quan- 
tity of raw materials used and thus the quality of products is to waste raw mate- 
rials. Consumers need goods and are ready to spend more money to buy the ones 
that are good and last long, but they are not silly to buy products of poor quality. 
The use value of goods always is an important standard. To improve the quality 
of products is a social responsibility of producers and a matter of production 
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discipline and ethics. It is also an important measure to be taken to practice 
economy and to raise the value of raw materials. 


To improve the quality of consumer goods depends on many factors, sectors and 
combined measures. In state-operated production installations, producers must 
fully calculate the economic effectiveness of production plans, correctly observe 
the standards set for quality of goods, regularly check the economic and technical 
norms and find effective measures to make their products better and more attrac- 
tive everyday. Service units must ensure production and supply of raw materials 
in accordance with the set standards. The quality control organs at all levels, 
first of all at the basic level, must closely watch production, carefully check the 
products that enter warehouses and leave factories and stop the goods that do not 
satisfy quality-grade standards from being circulated on the market. The protec- 
tion and storage of goods during transportation and in commercial warehouses 
must be reorganized in time in order to minimize damages or thefts. A strict 
system of reward and punishment must be applied to encourage the units and indi- 
viduals who make good contributions to maintaining and raising quality of products 
and to deal appropriately with those who lack a sense of responsibility and make 
the quality of goods go down. Quality control and management must receive spe- 
cial attention in the case of collective and individual production installations. Qual- 
ity management must become part of the market management job. Through admin- 
istrative and economic measures, we must impose severe punishment, including 
confiscation of all goods or prosecution, upon those people who do illegal business 
ind bring into the market goods of poor quality and counterfeit goods, which cause 
damages to the people in terms of their wealth and health. 


To have good management of quality of goods not only benefits consumers and 
saves social wealth but also benefits the working people who manufacture these 


soods, 


»5O 4 
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AGRICULTURE 


PROVINCES SET GOALS FOR SETTLED FARMING, SETTLED LIFE 
tlanoi NHAN DAN in Vietnamese 18 Mar 82 pp l, 4 


| Article: '' Twenty Provinces Agree To Emulate One Another in Movement for 
Settled Farming and Settled Life'’ | 


| Text] As a response to the emulation movement launched by the Department of 
Settled Farming and Settled Life of the Central Committee and aimed at encourag- 
ing the montagnards to score brilliant achievements to welcome the Fifth Party 
Congress, delegates of committees for settled farming and settled life from 20 
orovinces recently met in Hue and signed an agreement to jointly work in the emu- 
lation movement for settled farming and settled life and, as an immediate job, to 
fulfill the 1982 tasks. The major points in the agreement are as follows: 


To strengthen political and ideological education to make the montagnards see the 
harmful effects of nomadic farming and nomadic life, to create a revolutionary 
mass movement for voluntary action to give up the backward way of working and to 
build a new life based on settled farming and settled life. This change requires 
them to give up their age-old habits; therefore, the work aimed at bringing it 
about must be done on a permanent basis, with importance attached to both extend- 
ing new areas and consolidating the existing centers for settled farming and settled 
life. 


To properly fulfill the 1982 norms. With the ''the state and the people work joint- 
ly'' motto, to mobilize the potential of production installations and localities for 
opening new wet land and upland field and clearing hills for cultivation. To attach 
importance to small water conservancy works to be built within the capabilities 
and manpower of the people, to step up the practice of intensive cultivation in the 
newly-opened land. To put an end to the situation of opening lots of new land but 
having few actual areas of production. To absolutely avoid destroying forests in 
areas of headwaters or forests now being revived. To consider combining agri- 
cultural production with forestry as the principal way of working in the settled- 

farming -and-settled-life villages. 
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lo combine production development with national defense and security of the fa- 
therland. Almost all ethnic minorities live in the highlands and border areas 

where land is vast but people are few. These are the places where the enemy tak- 
ing advantage of this characteristic sends his spies and commandos to operate and 
at the same time the reactionaries who refuse to be reeducated use as hiding places. 
Therefore, as we pursue settled farming and settled life, we must combine econom- 
ic matters with national defense and security of the fatherland. To teach the peo- 
»le there in solidarity among ethnic groups and to fight the enemy's psychological 
warfare. To build settl ed-farming-and-settled-life villages being good in produc- 
tion anc iivine conditions and strong in defense and security. 





To combine the movement for settled farming and settled life with cooperativiza- 
tion and at the same time to properly implement all party and state guidelines and 
volicies. To struggle to make the highlands catch up with the delta by urging the 
»eople to give up the backward way of working, to practice intensive cultivation 
with »rogressive tools and to build new villages and by attaching importance to in- 
troducing them to collective production. To organize such low forms as work ex- 
change and production collectives where the movement is still weak and to build 
cooperatives and to fully implement party and state policies where the conditions 
are favorable. 


ae eed 


CSO: 4209/295 
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HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


TEACHING YOUTHS, TEENAGERS IN ESTHETICS URGED 
lianoi NHAN DAN in Vietnamese 17 Mar 82 p 3 


| Article by Do Huy, Institute of Philosophy: '' Esthetic Education for Youths and 


Teenagers" | 


| Text | Each era and each social system is represented by different generations. 
To let each generation develop an ability to grow normally and to successfully ful- 
fill the tasks set by history, the leadership class in any era is interested in the 
youth and teenager age group. Our era is that of transition to socialism and com- 
munism. Our country is fulfilling the immediate tasks of this historical process 
so as to create a strong material and spiritual base for the next development 
Stage. In the present stage, many things old and backward have not yet fully dis- 
appeared while many new and progressive things to be born have not yet taken 
shave. The struggle between the progressive and the backward is taking place 

in a fierce manner in all daily activities. To let the new and progressive defeat 
the old and backward and to let the young generations born after the revolution 
have a correct view of the world, a socialist morality, a wholesome way of living 
and creative abilities in all aspects of life, the socialist education which includes 
the task of teaching esthetics now bears a greater sense of urgency. 


While the negative phenomena have not yet been effectively stopped and while prag- 
matism and the way of living heavily relying on consumption still attract a segment 
of the youth and teenager population, teaching esthetics not only means maintaining 
sood morals and good customs but also helps to stop the bad from appearing. Be- 
ing concerned about teaching the youths in esthetics is for the sake of their normal 
develooment and of the fine values of human dignity. Our youth and teenagers 
were all born after the revolution and have grown up and matured during the trans- 
formation of the old society, the construction of the new society and the struggle 
for indeoendence and freedom of the fatherland. Under normal conditions, each 

of them enjoys the development of both body and mind, in both culture and educa- 
tion, in regard to their dreams and creativity. However, under the conditions of 
our country having a protracted war, our production primarily remaining a small- 
scale one, our labor productivity being low and our experience in management 
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at the beginning of socialist construction being very little, the effort at setting 
values for the young to oursue has encountered quite a few obstacles. In this situ- 
ation, to teach esthetics will create favorable conditions for each of them to reach 
a higher level, to overcome anything bad and to defeat any negative aspects. 


Talking about teaching esthetics is talking about training. Like any other educa- 
tional activities, teaching esthetics serves a noble purpose. It helps youths and 
teenagers to come to beauty, to move toward conscious action in appreciation, 
evaluation and creativity. 


The ouroose of teaching esthetics is to enhance the esthetic capacity of people at 
different age levels. The process of training youths and teenagers in esthetic im- 
pressions, feelings, judgment, taste and viewpoints is divided into different levels. 
The age of yout! s and teenagers is that of vitality and confidence and needs to be 
strengthened with strong feelings about what is new, correct, good and beautiful. 
Without these feelings there is a lack of primary direction necessary for appre- 
ciation, evaluation and creativity. Once we can determine the correct feelings 
about the relationshios between individuals and society, between fatherland and 
family, between offering and enjoyment, etc., the love for life, faith, labor and 
struggle will become more and more lasting and profound everyday. Today, age 
vrou) osychology, »ersonality psychology and social psychology have come to 
many cor: -et conclusions about the growth of youths and teenagers resulting from 
vood care of their feelings. 


\t the present time, people complain a lot about the morality, love, friendship, 
way of living, attitude toward labor and fashion tastes of the young. There are 
many reasons behind the irregular develooment in this regard, including a close 
relationshio to good education in esthetic tastes. The latter, in the emotional 


realm, are the relatively stable sign of feeling capacity. They are the regular 
lactor, a relatively lasting one, of esthetic emotions. If the young people are 
well-educated in this regard, their permanent reactions are deeper and more cor- 
reet when they are faced with what is bad, beautiful, tragic, humorous, heroic 


ind noble. If their esthetic tastes are good, the relationships between family and 
society, between enjoyment and creativity will become correct. On the contrary, 
individual, selfish and savage acts all originate from mean passions. 


Today, a vart of the young population has vulgar desires. The number of spoiled 
children is not small, Many youths of affluent families who live amidst all con- 
-eniences, eat good things and wear fine clothes never have haonpiness. On the 
other hand, nmeost youths who best fulfill their learning, labor and combat tasks 
tind joy and happiness everyday. The teaching of esthetic ideals is of special im- 
ortance, It creates favorable conditions to affirm and to set the right direction 
for every individual to shave up a good personality in life and to have plenty of 
confidence and the desire to promote happiness. 
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It is through »roductive and creative activities that we can overcome the habit of 
living an idle and lazy life, surpass the limits of the old and reach new values; in 
this regard, teaching esthetics a»xvears to have a great ability to motivate the 
young for being creative in labor and combat. 


For the ourpose of shaping a total personality for the young, the joint varticipation 
of esthetic, ideological and political education will have a balancing effect on emo- 
tions, w.ll »s0wer and reason, 


In the oarty program for develooment of the new man from birth to adolescence, 
the harmonious development in all age groups is of special importance. The pre- 
requisite of this program is for man and for humanism. As everybody knows, the 
old society has left behind many negative effects on our life. The old backward 
way of life, conservative ideas and bad attitude toward labor have considerably 
acted on the feelings and purity of the mind of the youths and teenagers. Asa form 
of high value in the humanities, esthetic education will screen out the traditional 
values and comoensate for and build new values for man, varticularly those in the 
age grouos of youths and teenagers. 


The scientific and technical revolution which is being carried on is also a process 
of promoting intellectual capacities and reason. Teaching esthetics helps to sneed 
u» this orocess and at the same time to provide pure esthetic insvirations for cre- 
ative subjects, for the purvose of balancing emotions and reason. 


In esthetic »-ducation the combining of family, community and school is very im- 
mortant. It creates the necessary interplay within the youths' environment. Natu- 
rally, the social environment has an obvious influence on morality, character, 
nhilosoohy of life and psychology. Consequently, if the social conditions are devel- 
oped in a smooth, balanced, clean, just and humane manner, they will greatly con- 
tribute to the overall development of the personalities of youths and teenagers. 


Currently in our country the social organizations, nurseries and schools still lack 
many means of teaching esthetics. In some localities, there are a few cases of 
youths and teenagers preferring to go to the church on holidays rather than to coop- 
erative clubs, not for reasons of superstition but because there are more recrea- 
tional means in the former than in the latter. Just because we lack the means of 
teaching esthetics that some subjects taught in school become dull and fail to pro- 
vide any excitement. 


leaching youths and teenagers in esthetics has a strategic significance in the ''cul- 
tivate peoole'' undertaking,as Uncle Ho taught us. If every youth and teenager re- 
ceives a very good esthetic education, we will surely have the incentive to vigorous- 
ly oush the revolutionary undertaking forward, 


END 
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